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REMARKS ON ORATORY. 



ADDBESgED TO THOSE WHO DESIRE TO SPEAK AT PUBLIC 
ASSEMBLIES, AND TO THE MEMBERS OF DEBATING 

SOCIETIES. 



The frequent opportunities I have had of judging 
of the different effects produced on an audience, by 
speeches delivered with a graceful management of 
voice and gesture, and speeches which have been 
delivered without the slightest attention to these, has 
induced me to commit to paper hints which have at 
various times been suggested, by the striking defects 
or beauties of the speakers to whom I have been 
accustomed to listen, together with a few observa- 
tions on the art of Oratory. 

Oratory is an art, which has always been held 
by mankind in the highest esteem — is an art, 
which, when employed in the cause of virtue, or in 
stimulating men to noble actions — in implanting 
within their bosoms a sense of justice, a love of 
their country, and love of liberty, is worthy of the 
greatest admiration — is of the utmost value and im- 
portance. By its aid nations have been saved from 
ruin, and enemies have been routed ; by its aid 
tyrants have trembled, and their thrones have totter- 
ed — innocence has been rescued from the malicious 
designs of villany, and held up to popular admira- 

B 



tion and applause; while, on the other hand, viliany 
has received its jast reward, and been pointed to 
as the object of popular indignation and scorn. 

Josephus tells us that by the aid of eloquence 
Moses animated his exhausted, and almost famished 
followers, onward through difficulties appcurentlj in- 
surmountable ; and from the time of Moses down 
to the present day, in eyeiy age, in eyeiy country — 
among the most polished and among the most rude— - 
eloquence has been employed as the surest means 
of producing any desirable effect. All who are ac- 
quainted with the history of the Christian religion 
are aware of the powerful aid it receiyed by the stirring 
eloquence of the disciples ; the new testament bears 
ample evid^Qce that even the holiest and subUmest 
truths may be impressed with additional force and 
more beneficial results, by torrents of eloquent words 
and impassioned actions. Since, then, its power is 
so irresistable — since it is capable of effecting that 
which nothing else can — is it not worthy of haying 
the time and labour bestowed on it which are neces- 
sary to acquire the art? 

It is requisite, before any one can be eloquent 
upon a subject in debate, that he should be possess- 
ed of a fund of information regarding it: indeed 
it was the opinion of Socrates that every man can 
speak with sufficient eloquence upon any subject 
with which he is perfectly acquainted, but on this 
sentence Cicero remarks, ''He would haye been nearer 
the truth had he said, 'As no man can be eloquent 
on a subject of which he is ignorant, so also none, 



howeyer coiiTersant he is with it, can ever speak 
eloquently, unless he is aequunted with the mode 
of fonning and polishing his discoune/ " The mere 
Blaringing together a munber of facts, without at- 
tending to the Older of arranging them and making 
them at once striking and pleasing, will produce 
c<NnpaTatiTely little effect. I hhve heard pertsons 
speak at oonsideralhle length on important subjects, 
and even thougb the substance of their speeches 
was very good, and the infennation they possessed 
vety extensive, yet, in consequence of not having 
stdUed tiie best mode of captivate the attention, 
and swaying their audiences round by degrees to con- 
sent to the justness of their views, they were made the 
objects of ridicule. It is of course the desire of an 
orttfeor to make his i^eeeh impressive, and to work 
up<m Ms auditors, but before this can be effected it 
will be necessary that he should beccnae acquainted 
wit& the affecti<»s of men, in order to ex<^te or 
soothe their passions: he should have an insinuat- 
ing address, and pc^shed manners, and a liberality, 
inseparable from a cultivated mind; his sentences 
should be so oomrtrueted as to flow on with dignity 
and ease: the epeaker should have some end in 
view, of which he must never for a moment lose 
sight; he oug^t never to deviate into abstruse ex- 
pressions, for this is only calculated to bewilder his 
hearers; and, above aU, he must never wander out 
of the beaten trade of cemmon «mim. 

These are the requisites for a good speaker. But 
to attain them—flic Inborn hoe opw e$t» They are 



not to be had by merely wishing for them^ it is 
necessary for an orator who would perfect himself, 
that he should study, and study hard. He should 
make himself well acquainted with the writings of 
those who ha^e distinguished themselves for their 
elevated style of composition; he should attentively 
peruse the works of the most renowned poets, that 
he may gain lofty conceptions from them; he should 
read history and biography, that he may become 
acquainted with mankind, and lay in a store of 
useful facts; he must thoroughly understand that 
branch of philosophy which treats of the conduct 
and morals of mankind ; and lastly, he must frequent- 
ly read the splendid — ^the immortal productions of 
the Greek and Roman orators: from the examples 
which these illustrious men have left to posterity, 
the student cannot but derive the greatest possible 
benefit and assistance; he must learn to distinguish 
the genius of each, — observe the method they have 
chosen — where they abound in figures, and where 
they assume a plain dress. But this is not all. The 
most important part, and the one without which 
the other goes for nothing, is Practice, As exercise 
improves and strengthens the body, so practice, the 
mind. It was by constant practice that the celebrat- 
ed Fox became one of the most brilliant and power- 
ful debaters that ever sat in parliament. Mr. Fox 
himself attributed his own success to the resolution 
which he formed, of speaking, well or ill, at least 
once every night. '< During five whole sessions," he 
used to say, " I spoke every night except one ; and 



I regret only that I did not speak on that night too." 
The exceptions indeed are very rare of a man's not 
having made himself a good speaker at the expense 
of his audience. 

By some it may be thought that as the only end 
of a wise man's speaking is to produce conviction, 
and the only thing necessary to be observed is 
to offer his arguments clearly and methodically, 
the more plainly and shortly this is done, the better, 
and the paying so much attention to the cadence, 
and what is called the ornament of speech is super- 
fluous. Now, in common conversation, or in plain 
argument, perhaps all that is necessary is that 
your language be such as not to offend; but 
the case stands differently in a speech delivered be- 
fore an assembly ; it is then necessary that the 
language should be harmonious and pleasing. It 
must be remembered that men have natural pre- 
judices, which have to be overcome. It is undoubt- 
edly true that instruction and conviction are the 
great ends of speaking; but how are the attentions 
of men to be roused? how are they to be awakened 
from a state of lethargy ? Plain straightforward 
truth is not sufficient; it must be set off and illustrated. 
Cool reasoning is not sufficient; curiosity must be 
excited — good-will gained — ^passions appealed to. 

Both the Greek and Roman orators took very 
great pains in arranging their words in a manner 
to produce the most agreeable sounds. Dionysius of 
Halicamassus has left a treatise on this subject. 
Cicero, in his art of Oratory, dwells at considerable 
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length on its importance. He caationB a speaker 
against bringing too many consonants or vowels 
together, as in this case the words and sentences 
would not flow smoothly ; and he prescribes four 
hexameter lines as usually the utmost length for a 
period. Avoid bringing too many monosyllables 
together, and shun also the frequent hissings of 
plural nouns and verbs ending in «. The most 
celebrated speakers in our houses of parliament, or 
at the bar, have evidently paid veiy great attention 
to the rounding of the periods in their most admired 
and laboured speeches : many are the instances of the 
rhythm or cadence being so evenly balanced that 
long passages might be regularly scanned and con- 
verted into blank verse, with hardly the alteration 
of a word. I will not dwell longer upon this subject, 
as any departure from harmony of sound is easily 
perceptible to one who has been accustomed to either 
hearing or reading sentences which are well constructed. 
Let the student particularly bear in mind that sound 
ought to be conformable to sense. Eveiy passion has 
its peculiar style; let him be careful. not to attribute 
to one passion the language and expression belonging 
to another, for this is an error against reason and 
nature. Grief speaks in broken and disjointed ac- 
cents; — anger bursts into a torrent of words — 
impetuous, quick, ready, rapid, redundant; — joy ex- 
presses itself in numbers light and flowing, full of 
cheerfulness and vivacity. Entreaty is best made 
submissively, in an earnest tone of voice and with 
a countenance expressive of anxiety. 



Action demands our consideration, as being next 
in importance to the compositon of the speech. 
The great necessity there is for paying strict at- 
tention to action, during the delirery of an oration, 
has been rery strongly urged by every writer on 
rhetoric, ancient and modem. Its importance was 
better understood by the orators of old than it 
is now; they knew by actual observations and 
by personal experience, the decidedly superior effect 
a speech produced, when accompanied by good 
action. How mortifying it is, to see a splendid 
oration, so fietr as composition g^es, rendered almost 
painful to an audience by the want of proper 
expression and action during the delivery! It is 
strange, that while every one acknowledges the ne- 
cessity of action, it should so rarely be carried into 
practice. Never, I think, was advice so often repeated 
— ^never was phrase so much hackneyed — as the de- 
finition given by Demosthenes of the chief requisite 
for a speaker; and yet so seldom carried into 
practice. How is it possible for any one to seem 
to feel what he says, if all the time he is speak- 
ing, he stands as motionless as a statue ? No 
fixed rules can be given for action. The few follow- 
ing hints are all that can be said on the sub- 
ject When the speaker rises, let him stand in 
an easy posture, his arms hanging loosely down 
by his side; and as he proceeds in his speech, and 
the subject requires it, let him raise one or both 
hands. Let him follow the advice given by Hamlet to 
the players. TVhen he grows warm on the subject, 
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then his action and expression must be full of life 
and energy ; full of motion and spirit ; exactly after 
the dictates of nature. 

More than these few observations is scarcely neces- 
sary — diy and lengthened rules for the composition 
of an oration only serve as impediments, and are 
calculated to damp the ardour of the youthful 
orator; for I do maintain that not all the rules 
which were ever written, for acquiring a correct 
elocution; nor all the works on rhetoric together, 
would be of any use to one whose own genius, with 
the models of antiquity, of our British senators, 
and frequent practice, did not make a good orator. 

I shall now conclude by mentioning a few of 
those works, which, on account of the excellent 
style in which they are composed, every student 
of oratory ought to read with particular care. 

Besides all the most celebrated ancient and modern 
orations, which of course ought to be studied, he 
should carefully read the following classical historians 
and poets: — ^Thucydides, who through his being 
elaborate, deep, sublime, and having interwoven 
many speeches in his history, admirable for their 
majesticness, brevity, and force, was considered by 
Demosthenes so excellent a model, that he even 
copied his writings seven or eight times. His clear, 
lively, and concise description of the plague of Athens 
is a good example for narration. Livy, excels in 
the language of the passions: his history is exceed- 
ingly interesting; he conducts us step by step in 
the retinue of his hearers; he makes us alternately 



experience the sensations of pity, horror, and admira- 
tion, and excites in us the spirit of patriotism. His 
account of the sacking of Alba, and journey of 
Hannibal over the Alps, is also a good specimen of 
narrative. — Tacitus, is famous for his sensible and 
profound relflections: he employs the force of rhetoric 
to connect historical events: his relation of the 
mutiny of the Roman army, upon the Rhine, and the 
murder of Nero's mother, are particularly worthy 
of notice. — Homer, Euripides, JSschylus, Sophocles, 
and Terence should be read for their lively images 
of man — his greatness and meanness — his passions 
and caprices; in their works the heart beholds the 
picture of itself. By studying these, and similar 
books, and by frequent practice, a person of moderate 
abilities will learn to speak with copiousness, accuracy, 
variety, and force, and will have the very best models 
for the construction of the four ingredients of an 
oration: — the exordium, narration, proof, and perora- 
tion. 

With respect to the selections which are contained 
in the present volume, care has been taken to include 
only such as experience has proved are the most 
admirably adapted to give the student a correct idea 
of true eloquence — to warm the passions of the 
reader — ^to awaken energy and enthusiasm, and to 
bring out every variety of modulation of voice, from 
the most vehement denunciations to the most pathetic 
and tender appeals. Many of the pieces will be 
recognised by the student of elocution as old and 
well-ddserved favorites; — other pieces have been intro 
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duoed which have beoi oTeilooked by former oompilets, 
but which will soon becone appreciated when properly 
studied. The few that are original are such poitioiis 
of the editor^s own addresses at public meetings, 
which were most Atvonrably reoeiyed by the audiences ; 
and which, it is hoped, may prove beneficial exercises 
for elocutionary purposes. 

In this ▼olacme there are no rules g^ren for modula- 
tion; neither «re marks for emphasis, nor sliding 
scales for aocentaation, introdaced. I have never 
foond the marked pieees, in works of this description, 
practically vsefol; on the contrary, they have rather 
confused the student and caused him to lose the spirity 
by endeavouring to catch the prescribed method. 
Good example is more efficient than multiplicity 
of rules. Nahura eat dux cptima. If the student 
can be taught to throw himself completely into the 
passion or sentiment of the composition he is reading, 
he will speedily fiur surpass the progress of the 
utmost endeavours of art, and acquire a captivating 
and powerfid delivery. 



Birkenhead Mechanics' Institution, 
January, 1847. 
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THE PERPECT ORATOR. 

Imagine to yourselves a Demosthenes^ ad- 
dressing the most illustrious assembly in the 
worlds upon a point whereon the fate of the most 
illustrious of nations depended. How awful such 
a meeting \ how vast the subject ! Is man pos- 
sessed of talents adequate to the great occasion P — 
Adequate ! Yes^ superior. By the power of his 
eloquence^ the angustness of the assembly is lost 
in Uie dignity of the orator ; and the importance 
of the subject, for a while, superseded by the 
admiration of his talents. WiUi what strength 
of argument, with what powers of the fancy, with 
what emotions of heart, does he assault and sub- 
jugate the whole man ; and at once captivate his 
reason^ his imagination, and his passions! — To 
effect this, must be the utmost effort of the most 
improved state of human nature. Not a faculty 
that he possesses, is here imemployed ; not a faculty 
that he possesses^ but is here exerted to its highest 
pitch. All his internal powers are at work; all 
his external, testify their energies. Within, the 
memory, the fancy, the judgment^ the passions, 
are all ousy ; without, every muscle, every nerve 
is exerted ; not a feature, not a limb, but speaks. 
The organs of the body, attuned to the exertions 
of the mind, through the kindred organs of the 
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hearers^ instantaneously vibrate those energies 
from soul to soul. Notwithstanding the diversity 
of minds in such a multitude ; by the lightning 
of eloquence^ they are melted into one mass — 
the whole assembly^ actuated in one and the same 
way^ becomes^ as it were^ but one man^ and have 
but one voice, — the universal cry is. Let us 

MARCH AGAINST PhILIP, LET US FIGHT FOR 
OUR LIBERTIES, LET US CONQUER OR DIE ! 

Sheridan. 



ADVICE TO AN AFFECTED SPEAKER. 

What do you say ? — ^What ? — ^I really do not 
understand you. Be so good as to explain your- 
self again. Upon my word, I do not — oh ! now 
I know ; you mean to tell me it is cold to-day : 
why did not you say at once " it is cold to day ?" 
If you wish to inform me, it rains or snows, pray, 
say " it rains," " it snows :" or, if you think 1 
look well, and you choose to compliment me, say, 
"I think you look well." "But," you answer, 
" that is so common, and so plain, and what every 
body can say." Well, and what if they can ? 
Is it so great a misfortune to be understood when 
one speaks, — and to speak like the rest of the 
world ? I will tell you what, my friend ; you and 
your fine spoken brethren want one thing — ^you 
do not suspect it, and I shall astonish you — ^you 
want common sense. Nay, this is not all : 
you have something too much ; you possess an 
opinion that ^ you have more sense than others. 
That is the source of all your pompous nothings, 
your cloudy sentences, and your big words without 
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meaning. Before you accost a person, or enter a 
room, let me pull you by your sleeve and whisper 
in your ear, " Do not try to show off your sense : 
have none at all — that is your part. Use plain 
language, if you can ; just such as you find others 
use, who, in your idea, have no imderstanding ; 
and then, perhaps, you will get credit for having 
some." 

La Bmyere. 



ON THE ELOCUTION OF THE PULPIT. 

I CANNOT forbear regretting here, that a matter 
of such vast importance to preaching as delivery, 
should be so generally neglected or misimderstood. 
A common apprehension prevails, indeed, that a 
strict regard to these ndes would be deemed 
theatrical ; and the dread, perhaps, of incurring 
this imputation, is a restraint upon many. But is 
it not possible to obtain a just and expressive 
manner, perfectly consistent with the gravity of 
the pulpit, and yet quite distinct from the more 
passionate, strong, and diversified action of the 
theatre ? And is it not possible to hit off this 
manner so easily and naturally, as to leave no 
room for just reflection ? An affair this, it must 
be owned, of the utmost delicacy ; in which we 
shall probably often miscarry, and meet with 
abundance of censure at first. But still, I 
imagine, that through the regulations of taste, 
the improvements of experience, the corrections 
of friendship, the feelings of piety, and the 
gradual mellowings of time — such an elocution 
may be acquired, as is above delineated; and such 
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as, when acquired, will make its way to the hearts 
of the hearers, through their ears and eyes, with 
a delight to hoth, that is seldom felt ; whilst, con- 
trary to what is commonly practised, it will appear 
to the former, the very language of nature, and 
present to the latter, the lively image of the 
preachers souL Were a taste for this kind of 
elocution to take place, it is difficult to say how 
much the preaching art would gain hy it Pro- 
nunciation would be studied, an ear would be 
formed, the voice would be modulated, every 
feature of the face, every motion of the hands, 
every posture of the body, would be brought 
under right management. A graceful, and cor- 
rect, and animated expression in all these would 
be ambitiously sought after; mutual criticisms 
and friendly hints would be universally acknow- 
ledged ; light and direction would be borrowed 
from every quarter, and from every age. The 
best models of antiquity would in a particular 
manner be admired, surveyed, and imitated. The 
sing-song voice, and the see-saw gestures, if I may 
be allowed to use those expressions, would, of 
course, be exploded ; and, in time, nothing would 
be admitted, at least approved, among performers, 
but what was decent, manly, and truly excellent 
in the kind. Even the people themselves would 
contract, insensibly, a growing relish for such a 
manner ; and these preachers would at last be in 
chief repute with all, who followed nature, over- 
looked themselves, appeared totally absorbed in 
the subject, and spoke with real propriety and 
pathos, from the immediate impulse of truth and 
virtue. 

Rev. James Fordyce. 
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hamlet's address to the platers. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to vou, trippingly on the tongue : but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lief 
the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw 
the air too much with your hand, thus ; but use 
all gently : for in the veiy torrent, tempest, and 
(as I may say) whirlwind of your passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance, that may 
give it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul, 
to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of 
the groundlings ; who, for the most part, are 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows, 
and noise : I would have such a fellow whipped 
for o'er-doing Termagent ; it out-herods Herod : 
pray you, avoid it. Be not too tame neither, but 
let your own discretion be your tutor ; with this 
special observance, that you oei-step not the 
modesty of nature : for any thing so overdone is 
from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at 
the first, and now, was, and is, to hold, as 'twere, 
the mirror up to nature ; to shew virtue her own 
feature, scorn ier own image, and the very age 
and body of the time, his form and pressure. 
Now this, overdone, or come tardy off, though it 
make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve; the censure of which pne, must, 
in yoiu: allowance, o'erweigh a whole theatre of 
others. O, there be players, that I have seen 
play, — and heard others praise, and that highly, — 
not to speak it profanely, that, neither having the 
accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, 
Pagan^ nor man, have so strutted, and bellowed. 
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that I have thought some of nature's journeymen 
had made them, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so ahominahly. And let those, 
that play your clowns, speak no more than is put 
down for them : for there be of them, that will 
themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of 
barren spectators to laugh too; though, in the 
meantime, some necessary question of the play 
be then to be considered ; that's villainous ; and 
shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it. 

Bhakspeare. 
ON STUDY. 

Evert youth, after he has left school, ought to 
improve his knowledge of those subjects which his 
inclination and interest lead him to pursue. It is 
according to the circumstances in which a youth is 
placed that I would have him draw out his plan of 
study. I am aware that it would be an impossi- 
bility for any one to point out a particular course, 
suited to youth of all capacities and in all situa- 
tions; much general advice, however, may be 
given, calculated to be of service to one desirous 
of making himself acquainted with literature and 
science. He who really possesses 

The wish to know, that endless thirst, 
Which e'en by qaenching is awaked, — 

and prefers the innocent and lasting recreations of 
his books, to the momentary pleasures, if pleasures 
they can be called, of intoxication and dissipation^ 
even though not endowed by nature with a superior 
genius, will soon make himself better acquainted 
with the truths of philosophy — get more extensive 
and correct ideas, and command more esteem and 
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admiration^ than he to whom nature has given 

food intellect^ quick perception^ and br^ht genius^ 
ut who neglects the cultivation of his talents. 
He who falls under the latter description, is often, 
in the pride of his heart, induced to believe he 
is sufficiently acquainted with every thing neces- 
sary to pass through the world, even with re- 
putation. He thinks that he can obtain a just 
opinion of man from his own observation, and, 
therefore, does not condescend to study books. 
He also thinks, that labour and perseverance are 
beneath the soaring flight of genius. Away, vain 
youth, with such absurd and false notions as these. 
Who are those that have immortalized their names 
and done honour to the country which gave them 
birth ? who are those whose productions serve to 
entertain and enlighten the whole of mankind ? 
are they men who would not deign to be in- 
structed ? are they individuals who thought 
assiduous study beneath them P Read their 
biographies, they will unfold a diflerent tale. It 
will be found that the far greater portion are men 
who sought for knowledge, and grasped at it as 
a miser would gold. How was it with Franklin, 
Milton, Newton ? nay — to go on enumerating 
those who owe their greatness to their industry 
and perseverance, would fill volumes with names. 
Away then with your idle excuses! away with 
your nonsensical notions of genius being able to 
grasp all kinds of knowledge without application. 
It is not thus that it displays itself, no — a strong 
mind shows itself like a strong body, by being 
able to travel on when others have been obliged to 
stay through fatigue. 

Editor. 
CI 
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CONTEMPLATION OF THE HEAVENS. 

Here I must recur to that first principle in 
science to which we have already alluded — a prin- 
ciple worked up in the constitution of our nature^ 
and which we know to he true, though we cannot 
prove it — that every effect must have an adequate 
cause. When I contemplate the heavens and all 
their staiTy host ; when I take into view, as a 
complete system, the planets, the moons which 
attend their course, and the sun around which 
they move ; when I hehold, in myriads of fixed 
stars^ the centres of as many more systems of the 
same description ; when I extend my conceptions 
to a countless numher of these systems, moving 
round some common centre of unspeakahle mag- 
nitude — ^I am compelled to acknowledge that here 
is a stupendous effect, for which only one cause 
can hy any possibility account — I mean the fiat 
of an intelligent and omnipotent Being. Con- 
strained as we are by the very structure of our 
minds, to rely on the uniformity of the operations 
of nature, and taught, by long and multiplied 
experience, that every organized form of matter 
has a beginning, we cannot, as it appears to me, 
avoid the conclusion, that the vast machinery of 
the heavens once began to exist ; and, being con- 
vinced of this truth, we are absolutely certain 
that nothing could cause its existence but the 
power of an eternal God. Thus do reason and 
philosophy persuade and constrain our consent to 
a record of the highest moment, contained only in 
Scripture — " In the Beginning God Created 
the Heaven and the Earth." 

Gumey. 
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EVILS OF SUPERSTITION. 

You have been taught, indeed, that right belief, 
or orthodoxy, will, like charity, cover a multitude 
of sins ; but be not deceived : belief of, or mere 
assent to, the truth of propositions upon evidence 
is not a virtue, nor unbelief a vice ; faith is not a 
voluntary act ; it does not depend upon the will : 
every man must believe or disbelieve, whether he 
will or not, according as evidence appears to him. 
If, therefore, men, however dignified or distin- 
guished, command us to believe, they are guilty of 
the highest folly and absurdity, because it is out 
of our power ; but, if they command us to believe, 
and annex rewards to belief, and severe penalties 
to unbelief, then are they most wicked and im- 
moral, because they annex rewards and punish- 
ments to what is involuntary, and therefore neither 
rewardable nor punishable. It appears, then, 
very plainly unreasonable and imjust to command 
us to believe any doctrine, good or bad, wise or 
unwise ; but when men command us to believe 
opinions which have not only no tendency to 
promote virtue, but which are allowed to commute 
or atone for the want of it, then are they arrived 
at the utmost reach of impiety, then is their 
iniquity full, then have they finished the misery 
and completed the destruction of poor mortal 
men. By betraying the interest of virtue, they 
have undermined and sapped the foundation of 
all human happiness ; and how treacherously and 
dreadfully have they betrayed it ! A gift well 
applied — the chattering of some unintelligible 
sounds called creeds — an unfeigned assent and 
consent to whatever the church enjoins — religious 
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worships and consecrated feasts — ^repenting on a 
death-bed — pardons rightly sued for, and absolu- 
tions authoritatively given — have done more 
toward making and continuing men vicious than 
all their natural passions and infidelity put toge- 
ther ; for infidelity can only take away the super- 
natural rewards of virtue ; but these superstitious 
opinions and practices have not only turned the 
scene, and made men lose sight of the natural 
rewards of it, but have induced them to think 
that, were there no hereafter, vice would be pre- 
ferable to virtue, and that they still increase in 
happiness as they increase in wickedness; and 
this they have been taught in several religious 
discoiu-ses and sermons, delivered by men whose 
orthodoxy was never doubted ; particularly by a 
late reverend prelate — I mean Bishop Atterbury — 
in his sermon on these words — " If in this life 
only be hope, then we are of all men most 
miserable;" where vice and faith ride most 
lovingly and triumphantly together. But these 
doctrines, of the natural excellency of vice, the 
efficacy of a right belief, the dignity of atone- 
ments and propitiations, have, besides depriving 
us of the native beauty and charms of honesty, 
and thus cruelly stabbing virtue to the heart, 
raised and diffused among men a certain unnatural 
passion, which we shall call religious hatred ; a 
hatred constant, deep-rooted, and immortal. All 
other passions rise and fall, die and revive again ; 
but this of religious and pious hatred rises and 
grows every day stronger upon the mind as we 
grow more religious ; because we hate for God's 
sake, for our soul's sake, and for the sake of those 
poor souls too, who have the misfortune not to 
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believe as we do. And can we, in so good a cause, 
hate too much ? The more thoroughly we hate, 
the better we are ; and the more mischief we do 
to the bodies and estates of those infidels and 
heretics, the more do we show our love to God. 
This is religious zeal, and this has been called 
divinity ; but remember that the only true divinity 
is humanity. 

W. Pitt, (Earl of Chatham.) 



GEOLOGY. 

Geology is a favourite study in the present 
day, and few persons of any education are now 
unacquainted with the classification in question. 
We have the primitive rocks ; the transition, the 
secondary, the tertiary, and the alluvial ; each 
bearing the marks of a watery formation; and 
each maintaining its own order in the series, not- 
withstanding the frequent interruption from below, 
of vast protruding masses supposed to be of fiery 
origin. The secondary rocks in particular, com- 
posed of alternate layers of sand-stone and lime- 
stone, are replete with fossil remains of plants 
and animals — the intelligible remnants of a once 
abundant, but now obsolete hfe.* Now among 

* A little consideration will serve to show that these facts are in 
no degree at variance with the record of creation, contained in the 
book of Genesis. In the first verse of that book, we read that " in 
the heginniny Ood created the heaven and the earth ;" and in the 
next verse, we find it declared, that *' the earth was without form 
and voidf and darkness tca« on the face of the deep." The question 
is, was ihe earth in this condition when she was first created ? 
Most probctbly not. From the account which follows of the six 
days' work, (beginning with the revelation of light,) we find that 
all creatures came fortii from the hands of their Creator in a state 
of perfection. The tree, the beast, and man himself, were not 
formed, as in reproduction, by a gradual and imperceptible growth, 
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all these remains, not a trace is to be found 
of man, Man therefore, beyond all reasonable 
question, is comparatively a modem creature. 
And not only is tiiis ti'ue of the human race, but 
of the other species of animals and plants, which 
now enliven and adorn the world. If I am correct 
in my apprehension of the subject, they are all, 
or nearly all, new; belonging to an order of 
nature distinctly different from that which these 
ancient rocks display. For ever, therefore, must 
we lay aside the idle notion of an infinite series 
of finite creatures, producing their own likeness. 
Geology affords a palpable evidence, that the 
present order of animal and vegetable life had a 
commencement within some period of moderate 
limits. But we have not yet stated our whole 
case. While the secondary rocks display to the 
geologist an order of created beings prior to the 
present, the primitive rocks — those vast masses of 
granite and gneiss which form the lowest and 
oldest tier of the crust of the earth — are wholly 
destitute of these curious remains of animal and 
vegetable life. From this fact, we may fairly 
infer that time was, and at no immeasurable dis- 
tance, when there existed on the surface of our 
globe, no plants or animals whatsoever. Not 
only, therefore, is man compai'atively modem; 

but -were endued at once with all the fulness of their vigonr and 
beauty. From the analogy of creation^ therefore, we may fairly 
infer— and the inference was drawn by biblical critics long before 
geology was so much studied— that the eartti herself also was in 
the first instance created perfect. Before she became " without 
form and void,'*' and was enveloped in her shroud of *' darkness," 
she had probably undergone some vast revolution, or perhaps a 
series of revolutions. Here then there is ample scope for an 
order of living creatures, or even for a succession of orders, prior 
to that of which Moses describes the formation, and with whioh 
we are ourselves familiar. 
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not only may all the different species with which 
we are now acquainted, be traced to a first origin 
— but all preceding orders of living and growing 
creatures, must have had their commencement 
also, within the limits of time. Undoubtedly, 
therefore, the existence of the human race, to- 
gether with the whole present and past system 
of animal and vegetable life, is an effect which 
nature and philosophy compel us to ascribe to 
some adequate came. Every one knows that this 
adequate cause can be only one — the fiat of 

OMNIPOTENT WISDOM. 

Gumey. 



hunter's OltATION. 

Variously placed as we are in society, with 
different talents, opportunities, and duties, equality 
of attainment is neither to be expected nor de- 
sired. Indeed, its diversity binds society together; 
and it is the duty of us all, as much as in us lies, 
to strive to lay the ground-work well. More 
especially is this the duty of those, who aspire to 
situations, that will hold them up as examples 
and instructors to others. They must go from the 
agent to the material, from the material to the 
structure, from the structure to the function ; 
then to local, relative, and sympathetic connec- 
tion ; to the varied nature and effects, whether 
local or general. And they must avail themselves 
in their progress of all the lights which the dif- 
ferent branches of philosophy will afford them ; 
conducting themselves throughout, as the humble 
enquirers, and teachable scholars of nature, who, 
if we overlook the supremacy of her laws, or 
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break away from the minuteness and subtility of 
her arrangements^ will mock at our speculations^ 
and write our theories in the sand. It is by this 
orderly assemblage of principles in the mind^ 
that it will be made at once discriminating and 
comprehensive. It is this alone which can fully 
fit us, fairly to estimate, or faithfully to correct, 
either the opinions of others, or those which we 
ourselves may form ; which can render us fertile 
in expedients, and point out the way of safety, 
where the beaten path divides, or stops short be- 
fore us. Experience has been justly defined, by 
a celebrated German philosopher,* to consist in 
what we know by an attention to our perceptions. 
But if we are not careful to acquire, and proceed 
upon, a just and coherent knowledge of principles, 
our perceptions will be partial and aislocated ; 
and our experience will soon dwindle away into 
mere superficial remark, and almost undistin- 
guished repetition. Science admits neither mo- 
nopoly nor mystery in her train, and bestows her 
chief applause on those who elucidate truth by 
truth ; who discover the connections of facts with 
the principles on which they rest, and unre- 
servedly lay them open to the world ; she always 
welcomes the unsophisticated narration of facts, 
from what quarter soever it may come. Not the 
wisest among us can tell by whom the most im- 
portant of mem shall first be observed. Truth 
nas been well compared to a ball of crystal, that 
fell down from heaven, and dashed into thousands 
of pieces, which were scattered all over the earth. 
No individual, however extensive his domain, has 

* Wolfia»— Logic, c. 6. 
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possession of the whole. Often you will find an 
useful portion where you least expect it. Only 
be siu*e that you know the characters of the true 
gem, and are able to distinguish it from counter- 
feits; and then you need not despair of discovering 
some fragment at leasts which^ fitly adjusted^ or 
wisely deposited, may not only enrich your own 
mind, but also render you of service to others. 

Gheyalier. 



ON LIMITED MONARCHY. 

Gentlemen, you are probably aware that of 
late great hostility has been shown towards the 
House of Lords ; that notice has been given by 
an hon. member that he would, at an early period 
of next session, move for leave to bring in a bill 
to reform the House of Lords. By reforming 
the House of Lords, I understand nothing more 
than that they should be deprived of having a 
voice, and by it is meant the establishment of 
a popular assembly free from all control. It is 
my opinion that such an assembly, investing itself 
with absolute power of legislation, would soon 
attack the prerogatives of the crown, and destroy 
the constitution. I do not hesitate to say that 
such an usurpation on the part of one branch of 
the legislature would end in the most intolerable 
tyranny. Gentlemen, I am for the maintenance 
of the British constitution. Gentlemen, I hope 
that you will not pass such a libel on the Reform 
Bill, as to declare it inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of the British constitution. I for one 
cannot do so, and I will strive to the utmost of 
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my power to prevent the tyranay that would arise 
from that assemhly which should be elected eoLely 
by the public voice. The histoiy of all countries^ 
at least the history of eveiy country in Europe 
that have tried the experiment^ that have adopted 
the establishment of such an assembly^ proved 
that it was not compatible with the liberty or hap- 

giness of any of those countries. Why^ the very 
istory of our own country, as well as me histoiy 
of France, and other countries, showed what were 
the results of being governed solely by an as- 
sembly elected by the pubHc voice. Such an 
asseuLoly generally ends in the assumption of 
supreme power by some successful military com- 
mander, to whom the people revert, thinking it 
better to submit to one t3rrant rather than bow to 
the many-headed one, to which they had been 
before subject, in the shape of one popular as- 
sembly. If they should risk trying such an 
experiment, they would find that me results 
would always be the same — that they did not 
arise from any thing like mere accidental circum- 
stances, but proceeded from causes inherent to 
human nature. When I consider the feelings of 
the people of this country — when I consider the 
way property is distributed — ^when I consider the 
rights of that property — when I consider the an- 
cient laws by which every thing connected with 
this country is bound together, it is my belief that 
if one assembly should legislate singly, call it the 
House of Commons, or by any other name you 
please, the same results would follow which I have 
already pointed out. In such an assembly you 
would have the civil power usurped by some mili- 
tary commander, and you would be glad, like the 
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people of France^ after pouiing out a deluge of 
olood^ to rerert to the ancient order of things^ 
and to establiah monarchy once more. 



Sir B. Peel. 



THE BRITISH NATION. 

I SERVE the ofiice of an mdex — of a kind of 
finger-post, pointing out the bearing of the public 
mind. The enemies of British and Irish liberty 
would be stupid as the wooden finger-post if they 
could not learn from that applause what must be 
the intensity of public feeling on the subject of 
which I am the feeble advocate. Throwing up a 
feadier diows the way the wind blows ; and the 
breeze blows strongly to guide the good ship 
Britannia to a safe harbour. To abandon meta- 
phor, however, the greetings with which I have 
been received — by the accumulation of congre- 
gated diousands — the congregation of rational 
men by whom I haver been welcomed, all demon- 
strate that we are arrived at one of those periods 
of English history upon which turns the question 
whether the present state of things is to end in 
the degredation of the English name, or the 
exaltation of English virtue by the acquirement 
of our rights. We have come to the crisis — we 
must either write ourselves down slaves, or you 
must demand that there shall be no such thing as 
irresponsible, and therefore abused, power. The 
question is, whether you are to have one hundred 
and seventy masters or not; one hundred and 
seventy irresponsible masters P What is the title 
by which they claim to rule you ? That they are 
an ancient institution. This looks all very well ; 
but I should as soon think of suppressing the 
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power-loom and annihilating the steam-engine, 
oecause they have taken the place of less useful 
machinery, as I should think of upholding an in- 
stitution hecause it is old. I am not saying that 
those institutions were not at one time useful, 
hut they were useful just as the hammer was 
useful when it heat out nails hefore you got the 
nailmaker's machine ; and we must have improved 
machinery for legislation as we have for manu- 
factures. No man can look hack to British 
history, without feeling proud of helonging to the 
Britisn nation. Though my country has suffered 
much, my heart throhs to exultation for the 
entire empire, and to participate in the hlessings 
of a comhined nation. I look hack to your his- 
tory, and hehold when the other nations of Europe 
were sinking into despotism, you were fighting 
for liherty. Englishmen were never to he slaves. 
You, through the dark ages of feudal tyranny, 
were hotter than other nations who could admire, 
but were not men enough to imitate you. I see 
those throbs and throes for liberty at one period 
overturning the throne, and covering the scaffold 
with blood, because the people could not believe 
in the word of their king, and it is a sad thing to 
have liars about the throne. I see that Uiat 
struggle ended in giving to military despotism 
that ohedience which thepeople would not yield 
to legal monarchy. Then came 1668, and a 
despot of the same unfortunate breed. The 
English people had grown wiser than to think of 
cutting off his foolish head, but sent him to carry 
it through Europe, to show the folly of an attempt 
to reduce Britons to the condition of slaves. 

D. O'CoxmeU. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 

Every one must recollect the tragical story of 

young E , the Irish patriot^ it was too touching 

to be soon forgotten. During the troubles in 
Ireland^ he was tried^ condemned^ and executed^ 
on a charge of treason. His fate made a deep 
impression on public sympathy. He was so 
young — so intelligent — so generous — so brave — 
so every thing that we are apt to like in a young 
man. His conduct under trial too^ was so lofty 
and intrepid. The noble indignation with whicn 
he repelled the charge of treason against his 
country— the eloquent vindication of his name^ 
and his pathetic appeal to posterity^ in the hope- 
less hour of condemnation — all these entered 
deeply into every generous bosom^ and even his 
enemies lamented the stem policy that dictated 
his execution. But there was one hearty whose 
anguish it would be impossible to describe. In 
happier days and fairer fortunes^ he had won the 
affections of a beautiful and interesting girl^ the 
daughter of a late celebrated Irish barrister. She 
loved him with the disinterested fervor of a 
woman's first and early love. When every worldly 
maxim arrayed itself against him ; when blasted 
in fortune^ and disgrace and danger darkened 
around his name^ she loved him the more ardently 
for his very sufferings. If, then, his fate could 
awaken the sympathy, even of his foes, what must 
have been the agony of her whose whole soul was 
occupied by his image ! Let those tell who have 
had the portals of the tomb suddenly closed be- 
tween them and the being they most loved on 
earth — who have sat at its threshold, as one shut 
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out in a cold and lonely worlds from whence all 
that was most lovely and loving had departed. 
But then the horrors of such a grave ! so frighful^ 
so dishonoured ! There was nothing for memory 
to dwell on that could soothe the pang of separa- 
tion — none of those tender^ though melancholy 
circumstances that endear the parting scene — 
nothing to melt sorrow into those blessed tears 
sent, like the dews of heaven^ to revive the heart 
in the parching hour of anguish. To render her 
widowed situation more desolate, she had incurred 
her father's displeasure by her unfortunate attach- 
ment, and was an exile from the paternal roof. 
But could the sympathy and kind offices of friends 
have reached a spirit so shocked and driven in by 
horror, she would have experienced no want of 
consolation, for the Irish are a people of quick 
and generous sensibilities. The most delicate 
and cherishing attentions were paid her by fami- 
lies of wealth and distinction. She was led into 
society, and they tiied all kinds of occupation and 
amusement to dissipate her grief, and wean her 
from the tragical stoiy of her lover. But it was 
all in vain. There are some strokes of calamity 
that scathe and scorch the soul — that penetrate to 
the vital seat of happiness — and blast it, never 
again to put forth Dud or blossom. She never 
objected to frequent the haunts of pleasure, but 
she was as much alone there as in tne depths of 
solitude. She walked about in a sad reverie, ap- 
parently unconscious of the world around her. 
She carried with her an inward wo that mocked at 
all the blandishments of friendship, and '' heeded 
not the sons of the charmer, charm he ever so 
wisely." The person who told me her story had 
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seeu her at a masquerade. There can he no 
exhihition of far-gone wretchedness more striking 
and painful than to meet it in such a scene. To 
find it wandering like a spectre^ lonely and joy- 
less^ where all around is gay — to see it dressed 
out in the trappings of mirth^ and looking so wan 
and wo-hegone^ as if it had tried in vain to cheat 
the poor heart into a momentary for^etfulness of 
sorrow. After strolling through the splendid 
rooms and giddy crowd with an air of utter ab- 
straction^ she sat herself down on the steps of an 
orchestra^ and looking about for some time with a 
vacant air^ that showed her insensibility to the 
garish scene^ she began^ with the capriciousness 
of a sickly hearty to warble a little plaintive air. 
She had an exquisite voice ; but on this occasion 
it was so simple^ so touching^ it breathed forth 
such a soul of wretchedness^ that she drew a 
crowd mute and silent around her^ and melted 
every one into tears. The story of one so true 
and tender^ could not but excite great interest in 
a country remarkable for enthusiasm. It com- 
pletely won the heart of a brave officer^ who paid 
liis addresses to her^ and thought that one so true 
to the dead, could not but prove affectionate to 
the living. She declined his attentions, for her 
thoughts were irrevocably engrossed by the 
memory of her former lover. He, however, per- 
sisted in his suit. He solicited not her tender- 
ness, but her esteem. He was assisted by her 
conviction of his worth, and her sense of her own 
destitute and dependent situation, for she was 
existing on the kindness of her friends. In a 
word, he at length succeeded in gaining her 
hand, though with the solemn assurance that her 
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heart was unalterably another's. He took her 
with hun to Sicily^ hoping that a change of scene 
might wear out the remembrance of early woes. 
She was an amiable and exemplary wife^ and 
made an effort to be a happy one ; but nothing 
could cure the silent and devouring melancholy 
that had entered into her very soul. She wasted 
away in a slow^ but hopeless decline^ and at length 
sunk into the grave^ the victim of a broken heart. 
It was on her that Moore^ the distinguished Irish 
poet^ composed the following lines : — 

She is txr from the land where her yonng hero sleeps, 

And lovers around her are sighing ; 
Bat coldly she tarns from their gaze, and weeps. 

For her heart in his grave is lying. 

She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 

Every note which he loved awaldng — 
Ah ! little they think, who delight in her strains, 

How the heart of the minstrel is breaking! 

He had lived for his love— for his coantry he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him— 

Nor soon shall the tears of his coantry be dried. 
Nor long will his love stay behind him ! 

Oh ! make her a grave where the son-beams rest. 

When they prondse a gloiioas morrow : 
They'll shine o'er her sleep, like a smile nom the west, 

From her own loved island of sorrow I 

Washington Irying^ 



PHRENOLOGY. 

Let the opposers of phrenology give the sub- 
ject a fair consideration ; let them recollect that 
they have to follow one of two courses, either to 
disprove the alleged facts brought forward by 
phrenologists, by showing that nature is in oppo- 
sition to them, or to allow their assertions, to be 
true, but the conclusions they draw from them 
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not necessarily to follow. If they assert that 
natural disposition cannot be inferred from organic 
development^ let them take the cast of a thief 
and murderer^ and another of an honest and 
humane man^ to an experienced phrenologist^ 
and if he^ when asked to point out which is which^ 
fail to do so correctly^ then the anti-phrenologist 
will have good reason for saying that the doctrine 
is false. Let them hunt over the worlds and find 
one single instance of a person with large pos- 
terior lobes of brain^ ana small anterior ones, 
being a noble and intellectual man, and they 
have buried phrenology — that fact will be its 
grave-stone. But it is a strong evidence of the 
truth of phrenology, that though it has had thou- 
sands and thousands of zealous opponents, who 
have spared no pains to overturn the system — 
who have not hesitated to spread abroad me most 
audacious falsehoods, and calumniated both it 
and its supporters in every way their ingenuity 
could devise, yet it has, like a well-bmlt fortress, 
withstood all attacks, and remains, after the con- 
flict is nearly over, as safe and sound as ever, 
gloriously triumphing over every fruitless assail. 
It is only necessary, then, diat the ignorant pre- 
judice, which some still continue to entertain 
against phrenology, should be dispelled — it is 
only necessary that it should be properly under- 
stood by men in general, for it, like the rays of 
the sun, to shed its innumerable blessings over 
the face of the earth. It is altogether impossible 
to say what happy advantages would result from 
its principles oeing operated upon — then would 
the exertions of the benevolent oe crowned with 
success — the reformation of criminals judiciously 
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attempted^ punisbments properly regulated — 
mercy extended, without fear of abuse — and, 
wbat is of infinite importance, education will be 
judiciously bestowed. Great as these advantages 
would be, still they are not the greatest mat 
will be derived from the universal belief in the 
truth of phrenology. No sooner shall the happy 
day arrive when this will be the case than super- 
stition shall take her wing, with all her sister train 
of vulgar errors, and all the evils attendant upon 
them. Then vdll man learn to look with more 
Christian charity upon the failings of his brother 
man, and the great study, '' know thyself," will be 

5rosecuted with greater likelihood of success, 
'he time, I prophesy, is not far distant, when the 
gratitude which is due to Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, will be felt and acknowledged by all, and 
when dieir names will, indeed, be pronounced 
with that veneration and esteem, which is due 
only to the most illustrious benefactors of man- 
kind. 

Editor. 



THE HORRORB OF FEUDALISM AND THE EFPECTS 

OF REVOLUTION. 

He who is conversant with history well knows 
what tortures have been inflicted upon men ibr 
not acting contrary to their consciences — some 
hung up by the arms, with weights attached to 
their legs, till nearly dead — some stuck upon the 
points of spears, and held over the flame of tre- 
mendous fires — some stretched upon racks, and 
had their limbs horribly mangled. He knows 
that, at a tyrant's nod, many a trembling and 
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astonished citizen has been dragged from his 
wiife and claldren^ without knowing wherefore, to 
ImgeT within die black and farrowed walls of 
some massive prison, within which melancholy 
gloom for ever re^s; whose sable and ragged 
structures have, for generaticnas, been the object 
of terror and dismay — in one of those edifices, 
in short, whose dungeons and damp bare walls 
hare often witnessed, not only the agonies of 
fathers of families, but also of amiable wives and 
tender daughters, exemplary priests and peaceful 
scholars, while their homes have been bathed in 
tears and filled with desolation, in consequence of 
their absence, and miserable fate. On ! many 
are the virtuous and peaceful beings who have 
been torn from bewaHing kindred, and often ties 
still dearer, to drag, a miserable existence amidst 
a death^Hke silence,, immured from the sight 
of every thing they hold dear, and many 
have been condemned to starve to death, in small 
damp, dark dens. Who, that knows such atro- 
cious — ^monstrous deeds as these have been per- 
petrated' — ^who that knows power has been so 
villanously abused, can wonder — nay can not 
rejoice, that the people should often rise in 
rebellion, with the hopes of obtaining a mitiga- 
tion of those evils. Revolutions have been the 
thunders and lightnings which were caused by 
the dark clouds of despotism, and the mighty 
winds which have driven them away. No sooner 
has the storm somewhat subsided, and the clouds 
dispersed, than there is, to gladden the hearts of 
men, and make all nature look gay, the glorious 
sun of liberty shining full upon them in all its 
majestic splendour. Under the influence of its 
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genial rays> tbe arts and sciences ioid literature 
nave flourished; and, as one pursuit creates 
another, and excellence produces excellence, so 
the intdlectual character of the nations on which 
it shines, keeps increasing more and more, until 
it arrives at the height of perfection, to which 
Greece rose in days of yore, or to which England 
has now the happiness to have arrived. 

Editor. 



THE INDIAN WARBIOB*S DEFENCE. 

Fathers : — ^You call on me to defend the 
accusations which have heen made against me ; — 
you have charged me with murder, rehellion, and 
desertion ; all of which charges, I can prove false. 
Fathers ; — ^when the great spirit gave me life, so 
that I might hreathe the air of America ; he also 
gave me the soul of an Indian warrior ; and I 
hope that he will see I have not dehased the gifts 
he endowed me with; — ^the snow came on the 
woods near thirty times hefore our chiefs took up 
the tomahawk ; and in that time I grew from in- 
fancy to manhood, and called Montena ' wife ;' — 
three nohle hoys and one fair girl, were those 
who called me rather ; — ^till now we'd smoked the 
pipe of peace ; when once, as every thing was 
locked in sleep, and the fair light of heaven had 
left our woods, I was returning from the chase, 
when, oh ! spirit of my fathers, witness, witness 
what I say — ^I found my wigwam sunk in a heap 
of smoking ruins, and my three hrave sons 
stretched dead upon the earth, and what was 
worse, ' the light of the woods,* my lovely Zadig 
was stolen from me, to meet a fate, perhaps worse 
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than that my sons bad met. My wife was still 
remaining to tell the dismal tale^ and to raise the 
fire of vengeance in my hearty by saying 'twas 
your pale-faced warriors that had worked the ruin 
of an unoffending savage. The morning came^ 
the sun lit the scene of desolation^ which your 
warriors had made, when I took the rifle of my 
father, and shouldered his tomahawk, determined 
to avenge my just wrongs. Was that rebellion ? 
if it was, I never knew your language. I ask 
you. Fathers of the White Nation, if I rebelled 
against what was right ; — I tbink not ? I never 
deserved your vengeance in my life. When did 
the white man come to Massanietto's hut, and 
a-hungered, and the Savage did not feed him P 
When did the pale face come to my wigwam, and 
if half naked, I clothed him not ? When did 
your warriors, if benighted in the woods, come to 
Massanietto's for a shelter, and were refused P 
Never! and our people have acted like their 
Sachem; they saw me act with peace toward 
your land, they did the same ; — from that time 
when you slaughtered those who were dearest to 
me, I became your deadly foe, and have been 
ever since. You took me prisoner, you tried to 
corrupt my mind by your accursed rum-fire- 
water ; but 'twas in vain ; I would not taste it ; 
you then tried to win my friendship by kind 
treatment ; but I recollected my private wrongs 
and the wrong you had done to my tribe ; — ^you 
gave me liberty to range at large, and having 
heard that a portion of my nation were advancing 
upon the settlement where I was confined, I con- 
trived to escape and join them ; — this, you called 
desertion ! White men ! did you think because 

E 
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I bare my captivity in silence^ and wore the 
warrior's dress which your nation wear, that it 
made any alteration in my heart P No ! I 
cherished up the thought of revenge till the 
eventful day which made me a second time your 
prisoner ; and now you charge me with murder, 
Decamse I slew your chief; — had he been a com- 
mon wairior, it would not have been so. Your 
nation's justice is mockery of justice: your 
people's deeds of war are acts of massacre and 
plunder; they fight with no motive of revenge 
and passion, but merely to satisfy their thirst for 
blood. Fathers ! I have done. When I am 
dead, I hope you'll lay me on the earth, like an 
Indian chief ought to be ; and I trust the Great 
Spirit will receive me into the everlasting hunting 
ground. Our nations have been hxmted like 
beasts, our bows are broken, our tomahawks are 
bent, and our fires extinguished ; — a little longer, 
and the white man's persecutions will be at an 
end — the tribe of red warriors will cease to exist. 



JUNIUS BRUTUS OYER THE DEAD BODY OF 

LUCRETIA. 

Yes, noble lady ! I swear by this blood, which 
was once so pure, and which nothing but royal 
villany could have polluted, that I will pursue 
Lucius Tanjuinius the Proud, his wickea wife, 
and their children, with fire and sword ; nor will 
I ever sufiTer any of that family, or of any other 
whatsoever, to be King in Rome. Ye Gods, I 
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call you to witness this my oath ! There^ Ro- 
mans, turn your eyes to that sad spectacle — ^tbe 
daughter of Lucretius, Collatinuss wife — ^she 
died by her own hand. See there a noble lady, 
whom the lust of a Tarquin reduced to the 
necessity of being her own executioner, to attest 
her innocence. Hospitably entertained by her as 
a kinsman of her husoand's, Sextus, the perfidious 
guest became her brutal ravisher. The chaste, 
the generous Lucretia could not survive the 
insult. Glorious woman ! but once only treated 
as a slave, she thought life no longer to be 
endured. Lucretia, a woman, disdained a life 
that depended on a tyrant's will ; and shall we, 
shall men, with such an example before our eyes, 
and after five-and-twenty years of ignominious 
servitude, shall we, through a fear of dying, 
defer one single instant to assert our liberty ? 
No, Romans, now is the time; the favourable 
moment we have so long waited for is come. 
Tarquin is not at Rome. The patricians are at 
the head of the enterprise. The city is abun* 
dantly provided with men, arms, and all things 
necessary. There is nothing wanting to secure 
the success, if our own courage do not fail us. 
Can all these warriors, who nave ever been so 
brave when foreign enemies were to be subdued, 
or when conquests were to be made to gratify the 
ambition and avarice of Tarquin, be then only 
cowards, when they are to deliver themselves 
from slavery ? Some of you are perhaps intimi- 
dated by the army which Tarquin now commands : 
the soldiers, you imagine, will take the part of 
their general. Banish so groundless a fear. 
The love of liberty is natural to all men. Your 
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fellow citizens in the camp feel the weight of 
oppression with as quick a sense as you that are 
in Rome : they will as eagerly seize the occasion 
of throwing off the yoke. But let us grant there 
may be some among them^ who throng baseness 
of spirit^ or a bad education, will be disposed to 
favour the tyrant. The number of these can be 
but small, and we have means sufficient in our 
hands to reduce them to reason. They have left 
us hostages more dear to them than hfe. Their 
wives, their children, their fathers, their mothers, 
are here in the city. Courage, Romans ! the 
Gods lure for us ; those Gods, whose temples and 
altars the impious Tarquin has profaned with 
sacrifices and libations made with polluted hands, 
polluted with blood, and with numberless unex- 
piated crimes] committed against his subjects. 
Ye Gods, who protected our forefathers; ye 
Genii, who watch for the preservation and glory 
of Rome, do you inspire us with courage and 
unanimity in this glorious cause, and we will to 
our last breath defend your worship from profana- 
tion. 

livy. 



THE SPEECH OF BRUTUS ON THE DEATH OF 

C^BSAR. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for 
my cause; and be silent, that you may hear. 
Believe me for mine honour, and have respect to 
mine honour, that you may believe. Censure me 
in your wisdom, and awake your senses, that yoa 
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may the better judge. If there be any in this 
assembly, any dear friend of Caesar's, to him I 
say, that Brutus's love to Csesar was no less than 
his. If then that friend demand, why Brutus 
rose against Caesar, this is my answer : not that 
I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 
Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all 
slaves; than that Caesar were dead, to live all 
freemen ? As Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; 
as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was 
valiant, I honour him ; but as he was ambitious, 
I slew him. There are tears for his love, joy for 
his fortune, honour for his valour, and death for 
his ambition. Who's here so base, that would be 
a bondman P If any, speak ; for him have I 
offended. Who's here so rude, that would not 
be a Roman P If any, speak ; for him have I 
offended. Who's here so vile, that will not love 
his country ? If any, speak ; for him have I 
offended. I pause for a reply. None ? — then 
none have I offended — I have done no more to 
Caesar, than you should do to Brutus. The question 
of his death is enrolled in the Capitol : his glory 
not extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his 
offences enforced, for which he suffered death. 
Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony; 
who, though he had no hand in his death, shall 
receive the benefit of his dying, a place in the 
commonwealth ; as which of you shall not P 
With this I depart, that, as I slew my best lover 
for the good of Rome, I have the same dagger 
for myself, when it shall please my country to 
need my death. 

Shakspeare. 



£1 
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THE MISERIES OF THE COURT. 

To one charge, however, which they hring 
against me, I must, no douht, plead guilty, — I 
have not found favour with the courtiers, and I 
am no longer in office. My political habits ; my 
principles; my popular feelings; the peipetual 
struggle of my life for the rights of my fellow- 
citizens; the determination which guides my 
puhlic conduct that the interests of the people 
shall be the sole rule of the government ; above 
all, my fixed and unalterable resolution that the 
Reform Bill shall hear its natural fruits, by 
giving this country at length a really cheap 
government, without which it is a useless and 
barren stock ; — all these things are the worst of 
crimes in the eyes of a court, and the result of 
them is, that I now meet my fellow-citizens in a 
private station, and absolutely independent in the 
perfonnance of all my duties. Nor do I boast of 
having made any ^eat sacrifice. If it were not 
somewhat late in the day for moralizing, I could 
tell of the prerogatives, not so very high, — the 
enjoyments, none of the sweetest, which he loses 
who surrenders place, oftentimes misnamed power. 
To he responsible for measures which others 
control, perchance contrive; to be chargeable 
with leaving undone things which he ought to 
have done, and had all the desire to do, without 
the power of doing ; to be compelled to trust to 
those whom he knew to be utterly untrustworthy, 
and on the most momentous occasions, involving 
the interests of millions, implicitly to confide in 
quarters where common prudence forhade re- 
posing a common confidence ; to have schemes of 
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the wisest, the most profound policy, judged and 
decided on by the most ignorant and me most 
frivolous of human beings, and the most generous 
aspirations of the heart for the happiness of his 
species chilled by frowns of the most selfish and 
sordid of the race : — these are among the unen- 
viable prerogatives of place, — of what is falsely 
called power in this country ; and yet I doubt if 
there be not others less enviable still. To be 
planted upon the eminence from whence he must 
see the baser features of himian natiure, uncovered 
and deformed; witness the attitude of climbing 
ambition from a point whence it is only viewed as 
creeping and crawling, tortuous and venomous, 
in its hateful path ; be forced to see the hideous 
sight of a naked human heart, whether throbbing 
in the bosom of the great vulgar or of the little, 
is not a veiy pleasing occupation for any one who 
loves his fellow-creatures, and would fain esteem 
them ; and, trust me, that he who wields power 
and patronage for but a little month shall find the 
many he may try to serve furiously hating him 
for involuntary failure, while the few he may 
succeed in helping to the object of all their wishes 
shall, with a preposterous pride, (the most una- 
miable part of the British character,) seek to 
prove their independence by showing their in- 
gratitude, if they do not try to cancel the obliga- 
tion by fastening a quaiTel upon him. Yet to 
even all this I might have reconciled myself 
from a desire to further great measures, and from 
the pleasure which excitement gives to active 
minds, or, if you will, from the glory which 
inspires ambitious notions among statesmen as 
well as conquerors. But worse to be endured 
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than all was tbd fetter and the cramp imposed on 
one used to independence^ — the being buried 
while yet alive to the people's condition and 
claims — ^buried in the house of form and etiquette 
appointed for all ministers. Who^ then, can 
marvel at the exultation which I feel to shake 
and to brace every fibre of my frame when, 
casting oiF these trammels — bursting through the 
cerements of that tomb — ^I start into new life, 
and resume my position in the van of my countiy- 
men, struggling for their rights, and moving on- 
wards in the accelerated progress of improvement 
with a boundless might and a resistless fury 
which prostrates in the dust all the puny obstacles 
that can be raised by the t3Tanny of courts and 
their intrigues — the persecution of bigots and 
their cunning — the sordid plots of greedy mo- 
nopolists, whether privileged companies, or over- 
grown establishments, or corrupt municipalities ? 
In this proud position I am now placed ; and I 
have no desire at all to leave it. I am once more 
absolutely free — the slave of no party — at the 
mercy of no court intrigue — in the semce of my 
country, and of that only master. Firm on this 
vantage ground, it must indeed be an honest go- 
vernment, and a strong one, — a government 
which promises much for the people, and is 
capable of accomplishing much of what it 
promises, that can ever tempt me to abandon 
my independence in the front of my countrjrmen, 
and enlist with any ministry whatever. 

Lord Brougham. 
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ON DUELLING. 

A FBAOliEMT FBOU THE REV. DB. HASON'B OBATION ON THE 

MOUBNFXTL DEATH, IN A DUEL, OF THE LATE GENERAL 

HAMILTON, OP AMBBICA. 

Fathers, friends, and countrymen ! The 
grave of Hamilton speaks. It charges me to 
remind you, that he fell a victim, not to disease 
or accident, not to the fortune of a glorious war- 
fare ; but — how shall I utter it ? — to a custom 
which has no origin but superstition, no aliment 
but depravity, no reason but in madness. Alas ! 
that he should thus expose his precious life. 
This was his error. A thousand bursting hearts 
reiterate — this was his error. Shall I apologize ? 
I am forbidden by his living protestations, by his 
dying regrets, by his wasted blood. Shall a 
solitary act, into which he was betrayed and 
dragged, have the authority of a precedent ? 
The plea is precluded by the long decisions of 
his understanding, by the principles of his con- 
science, and by the reluctance of his death. Ah ! 
when will our morals be purified, and our ima- 
ginary honour cease to cover the most pestilent 
of human passions P My appeal is to military 
men. Your honour is sacred. Is it honour to 
enjoy the esteem of the wise and good ? The 
wise and good turn, with disgust, from the man 
who lawlessly aims at his neighbour's life. Is it 
honourable to serve your country ? The man 
cruelly injures her, who, from private pique, 
calls his fellow citizen into the dubious field. Is 
fidelity honourable ? That man forswears his 
faith, who turns against the bowels of his country- 
men, weapons put into his hand for their defence. 
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Are generosity, bumamty, sympathy, honourable P 
That man is superlatively base, who mingles the 
tears of the widow and orphan with the blood of 
a husband and a father. Do refinement, and 
courtesy, and benignity, entwine with the laurels 
of the brave ? The blot is yet to be wiped from 
the soldier's name, who cannot treat his brother 
with the decorum of a gentleman, unless the 
pistol or the dagger be every moment at his heart. 
Let the votaries of honour now look at their deeds. 
Let them compare their doctrine with this horrible 
comment. An ! what avails it to a distracted 
nation, that Hamilton was murdered for a punctilio 
of honour ? My flesh shivers ! Is this, indeed, 
our state of society ? Are transcendant worth 
and talent to be a capital indictment before the 
tribunal of ambition P Is the angel of death to 
record, for sanguinary retribution, every word 
which the collision of political opinion may extort 
from a political man ? Are integrity and candour 
to be at the mercy of the assassin P and sys- 
tematic crime to trample under foot, or smite into 
the grave, all that is yet venerable in our humble 
land P My countrymen, the land is defiled with 
blood unrighteously shed ? Its cry, disregarded 
on earth, has gone up to the throne of God ! and 
this day does our punishment reveal our sin ! 
Tis time for us to awake ! The voice of moral 
virtue, the voice of domestic alarm, the voice of 
the fatherless and widow, the voice of a nation's 
wrong, the voice of Hamilton's blood, the voice 
of impending: judgment, calls for a remedy. At 
this hour, heaven's high reproof is sounding from 
Maine to Georgia, and nrom the shores of the 
Atlantic to the banks of the Mississippi! 
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SHYLOCK JUSTIFYING HIS MEDITA.TED 

REVENGE. 

If it will feed nothing else, it will feed my re- 
venge. He hath disgraced me, and hindered me 
of half a million ! laughed at mj losses, mocked 
at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my 
hargains, cooled my friends, heated my enemies ! 
And what's his reason P I am a Jew ! Hath 
not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew hands ? organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions ^ Is he 
not fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
summer and winter, as a Christian is ? If you 
stab us, do we not bleed ? If you tickle us, do 
we not laugh ? If you poison us, do we not die ? 
and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ? If 
we are like you in the rest, we will reseinble you 
in that ! If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his 
humility P Revenge. If a Christian wrong a 
Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian 
example ? Why, revenge ! The villany you 
teach me, I will execute ; and it shall go hard, 
but I will better the instruction. 

Shaikspeare. 



ROLLA TO THE PERUVIANS. 

My brave associates ! — partners of my toil, 
mv feelings, and my fame ! Can RoUa's words 
aad vigour to the virtuous energies which inspire 
your hearts ? No ; you have judged as I have, 
the foulness of the crafty plea by which these 
bold invaders would delude you. Your generous 
spirit has compared, as mine has, the motives 
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which^ in a war like this^ can animate their 
minds and ours. They, hy a strange frenzy 
driven^ fight for power, for plunder, and extended 
rule ; — we, for our country, our altars, and our 
homes. They follow an adventurer whom they 
fear, and ohey a power which they hate; — ^we 
serve a monarch wnom we love, — a God whom we 
adore. Whene'er they move in anger, desolation 
tracts their progress ! Whene'er they pause in 
amity, affliction mourns their friendship. They 
hoast, they come hut to improve our state, enlarge 
our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of error ! 
Yes — they — they will give enlightened freedom 
to our minds, who are themselves the slaves of 
passion, avarice, and pride ! They offer us their 
protection. Yes, such protection as vultures give 
to lamhs — covering and devouring them ! They 
call on us to harter all of good we have inherited 
and proved, for the desperate chance of something 
hetter which they promise. Be our plain answer 
this : the throne we honour, is the people's choice 
— the laws we reverence, are our hrave fathers' 
legacy — the faith we follow, teaches us to live in 
honds of charity with all mankind, and die with 
hope of bliss beyond the grave. Tell your in- 
vaders this, and tell them too, we seek no 
change; and, least of all, such change as they 
would bring us.* 

Sheridan. 



THE INTRODUCTION OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

INTO ENGLAND. 

It cannot be denied that the state of this 
country at the time when William of Normandy 
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came over, was far from being happy. Civiliza- 
tion had not risen to a very high degree, — a 
change — a great change was necessary before the 
people could enjoy those blessings which result 
from good government. But the change they 
wanted was by no means the change which the 
Norman invaders introduced; and wough Eng- 
land was in a rude state then, yet it w&s not quite 
so bad as some have represented. Athelstan, 
long previous to this period, had doi^ much 
towards improving and civilizing this countiy. 
He had added to and improved the code of laws 
left by Alfred, and made provisions for the 
poorest and most destitute of his subjects. He 
promoted the erection of monasteries — ^places for 
the religious ministrations, and for the security 
and retirement of persons devoted to study. He 
knew the value of oooks — ^had made presents of 
many valuable manuscripts to the monks, and he 
encouraged the translation of the holy scriptures 
into the vernacular tongue. The embroidery of 
the English, previous to the Norman Conquest, 
was of so superior a kind, that it was celebrated 
all over Europe. They possessed many useful 
utensils, had many inventions of importance, and 
there is no reason for supposing that they would 
not have gone on progressing towards civilization 
every year, had they not been interrupted by 
those ravenous wolves — the Norman barons. 
Odo, the uterin brother of the Conqueror, and 
Fitz O shorn, when they entered the high office 
in which the king placed them, as soon as he left 
the country, themselves assumed the lofty mien 
and arrogant manner of conquerors. The com- 
plaints of the injured were despised — aggression 

F 
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was encouraged with impunity — the different gar- 
risons insulted wives and daughters — ahused the 
men, and rioted at free quarters upon the property 
of their neighhours. Such conduct as this was 
not likely to be tolerated by the English, and 
they, naturally enough^ rose in rebellion; this 
was taken as sufficient excuse for exercising most 
barbarous despotism — ^the king was sent for back, 
and, when he arrived, the work of annihilation 
and devastation commenced in earnest. T3nranny, 
wrapped in his sable mantle, then sat upon his 
throne, grinning with delight at the slaugnter of 
thousands upon thousands of human beings — 
watching the clouds of smoke issuing from cities 
in flames, darkening the firmament, and, as it 
were, forming a curtain between heaven and earth, 
that the former might not witness the horrible 
crimes which were daily perpetrated upon the 
latter. William's express orders were, spare 
neither man nor beast — destroy the houses, com, 
and whatever may be useful and necessary for the 
support of human life; and these cruel commands 
were, alas, too faithfully obeyed. The work of 
plunder, slaughter, and conflagration, commenced 
on the left bank of the Ouse, and reached to the 
Tees, the Ware, and the Tyoe. The number of 
men, women, and children, that fell victims to 
this monstrous and foolish policy, exceeded one 
hundred thousand ! It is said by some writers, 
that not a patch of cultivated ground between 
York and Durham could be seen for a century 
afterwards. Individuals who had been poor and 
unknown in Normandy, saw themselves raised to 
a high state in this country, and these men dis- 
nlayed all the arrogance of newly acquired power 
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— they became petty t3Tants. To be treated with 
the greatest contempt and the severest oppression 
became the portion of the English. " I will not 
midertake," says an ancient writer, '' to describe 
the misery of this wretched people ; it would be 
a painful task, and the account would not be 
believed by posterity." Moreover, William and 
his atrocious gang were so rapacious, that even 
those very places which their own religion taught 
them to deem most holy, were ransacked and 
plundered to gratify their avarice. 

Editor. 



THE BIVER MERSEY IN FORMER DAYS. 

The history of Liverpool and Birkenhead was 
soon told. Those towns possessed little in com- 
mon with those that appeared conspicuously on 
the pages of history, and therefore their history 
was of a peaceful, unexciting kind. Both places 
existed for many centuries unknowmg and un- 
known. The Mersey was a solitary place ; its 
waters were only agitated by the winds of heaven 
or the wings of the sea-bird, and scarcely a sail 
could be seen breaking the smooth monotony of 
its surface. There was little life on its shores. 
The silence of an inland sea in a lonely land 
seemed resting for ever on its surface; all was 
calm and silent except the cry of the sea-bird, 
and the restless but regular heaving of the mighty 
ocean. It seemed a holy river set apart for sacred 
purposes ; a river that was to be consecrated to 
the genius of peace and good-will with all men, 
and never to be contaminated by contact with the 
evil power of war. While all over Europe society 
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was shaking from centre to circumFerence, and 
many rivers in England were running red with 
the hlood shed in civil wars^ the Mersey was 
rolling quietly onward to the sea, the simple in- 
habitants on its banks being allowed to live in 
peace, because they were so few and so insig- 
nificant. 

Mr. Hogg. 



PLEASURES OF SCIENCE, 

It has been well observed, that every additional 
science acquired by man is an additional faculty 
given to him, the use of which is to add to the 
sum of human happiness. Does any one doubt 
the truth of this assertion ? If so, I would ask 
him if he derives any pleasure from the power of 
sight P and does not knowledge double the ca- 
pacity of vision P Does it not enable the possessor 
to see beneath the surface P By the aid of science, 
he knows that the earth, upon which he treads, 
covers strata of rocks which, at some former 
period, have been in less solid form, and have 
been the surface of the globe. The strata are 
invariably found in the same order, over or be- 
neath each other, and in these are deposit-ed the 
fossil remains of animals, which were suited to 
the different stages of the earth's formation. 
How interesting must it be to an intelligent in- 
habitant of the earth, to know the changes which 
the revolutions of ages have wrought upon its 
exterior form, and to learn the varying shapes 
and characters of the creatures which have peopled 
its surface P If it be a gratification to the eye of 
the understanding to be able to penetrate into 
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the bowels of the earth and beneath the depths 
of the ocean, no less gratifying is it to be able to 
see understandingly the things which are visible 
upon the surface. Take any thing in nature — let 
it be viewed by the eye of tne uninformed — bring 
it then under the illumination of knowledge^ and 
behold the change. We have a park within a 
few minutes' walk of the spot where we are now 
assembled. The uninformed will walk from one 
extremity to the other^ and round and round 
again^ in an hour. He has seen and admired the 
lakes^ the swans^ the trees, the shrubs, and the 
flowers — he has seen all and admired all — he 
feels no desire to linger any longer there, for, 
were he to walk around it a thousand times, he 
could see no more than he has seen. But how is 
it with the enlightened. He cannot see it all in 
an hour, nor a day, nor a month, nor a year ! 
He has seen more in one single stalk than the 
other saw through the whole range of the gardens. 
He knows it to possess a structure almost as won- 
derful as man's own, and to possess a degree of 
sensibility which almost convinces him that it is 
susceptible of the emotions of pleasure and of 
pain. 

Editor. 



EFFECTS OF STEAM. 

How astonishing are the effects produced by 
the instrimientality of steam — it is not necessary 
to enumerate them P You all know how it has 
extended man's dominion over nature — how it 
has multiplied the products of his skill — lightened 
human labour — placed within the reach of the 

Fl 
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poorest^ luxuries which princes could hardly 
afford to eujoy — and^ lastly, is it not now being 
the means by which the extremities of the earth 
are brought into ready communication and close 
alliance with each other P Will it not eventually 
be the means of accelerating the enlightenment 
of the darkest portions of the globe P — of making 
the whole sphere one country, and imiting all 
the inhabitants thereof, by bestowing the facilities 
for a better mutual understanding P — and uniting 
all people together by the strongest of all bonds 
— the bonds of reciprocal interests P Hitherto, 
through long ages, men have lived as if their 
chief object in living had been the mutual 
destruction of life, and mountains and seas — nay 
even little fordable streams — have been the boun- 
daries which divide nations, the inhabitants of 
which look upon each other as their natural foes. 
But, surely, such delusions as these are being 
gradually swept away — the spread of knowledge, 
which this same steam is so rapidly hastening, 
will teach nations their dependence upon eaoi 
other — will teach them wherein their real interest 
consists — ^will expose the heinousness of the 
crime, as well as the pitiable folly of war, and 
unite men together in such sweet amity and peace 
as have been hitherto unknown. 

Editor. 



A DUTY TO INSTRUCT THE POOR. 

I AH aware that it is maintained by some that 
men ought only to be instructed in that which 
relates to the occupation they are destined to 
perform through life ; but I maintain that, how- 
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ever important specific knowledge may be^ that 
general information is also extremely useful, and, 
in the intercourse of life, is greatly necessary. 
However, the being a stonemason, a shoemaker, 
a mechanic, or a farmer, may form the means of 
obtaining a livelihood, and give a tinge to the 
character of the man, yet there is, beyond the 
mere machine, the intellectual man and Ms wants 
to be considered. The reasoning powers, if 
wholly confmed to technical subjects, will become 
cramped, perhaps distorted — all the faculties 
should have full, free, fair play. They must 
have, if existence is to be pleasurable. A walk 
in the country is far more interesting, with even 
a slight knowledge of natural history. The 
flower, otherwise passed unheeded, becomes a 
prize, when we are enabled to discern its qualities. 
Its beauties, and its security. The book of nature 
is a large volume, and happy are they who can 
read it most correctly. Wno can have felt that 
happiness — who can have imbibed the blissful 
influence which flows from the stream of know- 
ledge, and not long to make his fellow man 
acquainted with his bliss — a partaker of his enjoy* 
ment P It is from this amicable, this truly philan- 
thropic motive of placing the means of obtaining 
these blessings within the reach of all, that 
Mechanics' Institutions are founded and supported. 
Why are those who have to perform the laborious 
occupations of life gifted with the same faculties 
as those who occupy the loftiest positions, if they 
have not an equal right to cultivate and exercise 
them P Why should not those who have to earn 
their daily bread by the sweat of their brows — 
whose backs are coarsely clothed, and whose 
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homes are the abodes of poverty*— possess those 
treasures of the mind which are to be acquired 
by the inspiring aid of books, which will enable 
them to forget, for a season, the differences in the 
lot of man, and to disengage their thoughts from 
the miserable occupation of preying upon petty 
cares, troubles, ana anxieties ? How many are 
the gratifying instances which could be enumerated 
of those amongst the very poorest classes of 
society — ^whose opportunities have been as few as 
any man can complain of, and whose necessities 
have been piteously craving — ^who have sought 
and found happiness, by soaring above their 
sphere — ^who have aspired to possess information 
beyond that acquired by the ordinarily educated 
rich — who have so honourably distinguished 
themselves as to have their society courted in 
circles of affluence^who have transmitted to 
their posterity an imperishable name, and whose 
glorious example has awakened in others that 
vital spark of heavenly flame, which continues to 
bum qrighter and brighter, sradually refining 
itself, and even the mould by wnicli it is confined 
— which soars higher and higher, above the tram- 
mellings of this world, until it reaches its native 
home, the bosom of its God P 

Editor. 



ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE MENTAL 

IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY, LIVERPOOL 

MECHANICS* INSTITUTION. 

It is well for us all that there are seasons in 
our lives — birth-days and new year's days — when 
we are startled from the lethargy of liabit, and 
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forced for a time^ to think. At such stages in our 
life-pilgrimage^ we naturally pause to measure the 
distance we have travelled^ and to estimate the 
length and the direction of the journey that still 
lies before us. Whence, and whither, and why, 
and how, are questions that spring up, more 
or less consciously, in every mind; questions easier 
to ask than to answer; questions which, like 
Simonides, we ever demand longer and longer 
time to consider, and which, if they are not, by 
delay, made more difficult of solution, are surely 
by delay settled for us— more probably for evil 
than for good. To us, collectively, as well as 
individually, such questions are deeply important; 
their application is here limited by uie nature of 
our present meeting ; let us, then, ask ourselves 
for what purpose we have gathered ourselves 
together in this association. To this question 
each of you must, and doubtless will, give his own 
reply. It is, one may answer, that we may gain 
the faculty to speak our thoughts with freedom, 
and grace, and power. A worthy end truly — an 
end well purchased with much labour. But 
thought, to be clearly and strongly uttered, must 
be clearly and strongly conceived ; thought must 
precede speech ; and without knowledge of men, 
and things, and manners, and books, which are 
the records of other men's thoughts, and the seed 
and stimulus of our own, individual thought can 
achieve but little* It is, then, another may 
answer, that we may gather knowledge, and grow 
into the power of thought — thought original, if 
not new — thought secreted, so to speak, from our 
mental nutriment, and so truly our own. If so, 
we may further ask, for what end are this know- 
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ledge and this power sought P Is it for their own 
sake^ or for the worldly advancement they may 
hring, or for the pleasure they confer P Is it that 
the search of knowledge and the act of thought 
are as natural and fit to man as flying to the hird P 
or that riches and honours bear the train of high 
intelligence P or that knowledge is its own reward 
in the happiness it showers upon its worshipper P 
Most will, doubtless, answer, it is for their own 
sake that knowledge and intelligence are sought 
by us ; in them alone we find sufficient reward 
and impulse. Many, who would spurn the im- 
putation that they cultivate their minds for the 
sake of lucre or of fame, who serve not mammon, 
and who have shaken off even what Milton calls, 
" the last infirmity of noble minds," are content 
to feel and to own that the delights of mental 
culture, of fancy, or speculation, or inference, are 
to them an all-sufficient reason why they should 
think, and imagine, and speculate, and infer. 
" What enjoyment," say they, " nobler and more 
intense than the exercise of mind ! How much 
more becoming to the dignity of man than the 
senses' brief and coying pleasures ! Man is the 
noblest of animals, in being least an animal! 
In the free and lofty range of thought ' does man 
show Ukest God ! ' " Most true ; and, looking 
not beyond ourselves, most conclusive. But can 
we reach no higher ultimatum in our search for 
reasons and for motives P Can we fail to see that, 
in a wider view, the difference of enjo3nnents, in 
amount, or even kind, avails but little P Bacon 
thus enumerates the motives which urge different 
men to the common pursuit of knowledge :— * 
" Men have entered into a desire of learning and 
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knowledge sometimes apon a natural cariosity 
and inquisitive appetite ; sometimes to entertain 
their minds with variety and delight ; sometimes 
for ornament and reputation ; and sometimes to 
enable them to victory of wit and contradiction ; 
and most times for lucre and profession ; and 
seldom sincerfily to give a true account of their 
gift of reason to the benefit and use of man : 
as if there were sought in knowledge a couch 
whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit, — 
a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to 
walk up and down, with a fair prospect; or a tower 
of state for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; or 
a fort or commanding ground for strife and con- 
tention; or a shop for profit or sale; and not 
a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator, 
and the relief of mans estate. " It is the 
presence or absence of this last consideration 
which gives its real character to intellectual oc- 
cupation. 

Dr. Hodgson. 



ADDRESS TO THE MEMBBBS OF THE MENTAL 

IMPBOVEMENT SOCIETY, LIVEBPOOL 

mechanics' INSTITUTION. 

The greatest, wisest, and best of men are ever 
the least contented with what they do, and what 
they are: the wisest feels most strongly that ''he 
knows this only that he nothing knows ; '* the 
most virtuous, — ^that he is " but an unprofitable 
servant; " both " forget the things that are behind, 
and press onward to those that are before." The 
selfish turn a deaf ear and a dim eye to all sights 
and sounds of human misery and vice ; but the 
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kind heart is tortured by the perpetual presence 
of a mass of evil too great for its power to 
alleviate, much less to remove. Notwithstanding 
the clear distinction drawn by Bishop Butler 
between passive emotions and active habits, it is 
difficult to see how one who becomes ever more 
and more earnest in his works of love can fail to 
become also more and more acute in his feelings 
of sympathy with distress. " The compassionate 
heart," says Bacon, " is like the noble tree that 
is wounded itself when it gives the balm." The 
poet tells us of " delights above the luxury of 
vulgar sleep " when we " sink in warm repose," 
and 

" Hear the growling winds 
Howl o'er the steady battlements, and all 
The sounding forest fluctnate in the storm." 

But to the benevolent ear the voice of such a wind 
bears with it thoughts of houseless wanderers, and 
vessels wrecked, and the sounds of human woe, 
the groans of those who perish, the sobs of those 
who live. Who is it that is most appalled and 
pained by sight of the moral evil vmose turbid 
stream flows down our streets P It is surely he 
who deems vice in any form the direst affliction 
that can befal humanity, — who shrinks from it, 
however disguised, as an evil infinitely more fear- 
ful than plague or pestilence. Who is it that 
suffers most from contact with the ignorance 
which disgraces this great nation, which in our 
large towns contrasts so sadly with their wealth, — 
ruling or misruling the destinies of thousands, 
and making true wisdom a byword among fools ? 
It is he who has given his days and nights to 
earnest thoughts, who values the riches of the 
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mind above Go1conda*s treasures, and who would 
have all men taught to think, and to recognize 
their own real dignity, their own real good. To 
enjoy, it is often needful to forget ; much of what 
is called happiness is only insensibility. Now, as 
ever, the path of duty and of goodness is a thorny 
one — fitter for the step of Zeno than of Epicurus. 
The martyrdom of fire and faggot, and of dungeon, 
has passed away ; but the mart3nrdom more pro- 
longed, if less bitter, of feelings wounded, and 
trust betrayed, and hopes blighted, and acts per- 
verted, and motives misrepresented, and character 
maligned, and honesty suspected, and, not least, 
the cold alienation of those who, as one with us 
in spirit, differ from us in opinion — this mart3rr- 
dom remains, and must be endured by all who 
would bear Uieir part manfully in this world's 
struggle, and who would leave beneficial traces 
of tneir presence when their names have been 
forgotten. 

Dr. Hodgson. 



POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE PRESS. 

I DO verily and sincerely believe, that there is 
no proposition more false than that the influence 
of me crown, any more than its direct power, 
has increased comparatively with the increasing 
strength, wealth, and popidation of the country. 
To these, if the crown be good for any thing at 
all in the constitution, it is necessary that its 
power and influence should bear some reasonable 
proportion. I deny that in the House of Com- 
mons, — ^I deny that in the House of Lords, such 
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an increase can be shown ; but further I contend, 
that, in speculating upon the practical play of 
our constitution, we narrow our view of its efficient 
principles, of its progress, and of the state in 
which it now stands, if we do not take into accoimt 
other powers, extrinsic to the two houses of 
parliament, which are at work in the moral 
and political world, and which require to be 
balanced and counterpoised in their operation. 
What should we think of that philosopher, who, 
in writine, at the present day, a treatise upon 
naval architecture and the theory of navigation, 
should omit wholly from his calculation that new 
and mighty power, — ^new, at least, in the appli- 
cation of its might, — ^which walks the water, like 
a giant rejoicing in his course ; — stemming alike 
the tempest and the tide ; — accelerating inter- 
coui*8e, shortening distances; — creating, as it 
were, unexpected neighbourhoods, and new com- 
binations of social and commercial relation; — 
and giving to the fickleness of winds and the 
faithlessness of waves the certainty and steadiness 
of a highway upon the land? Such a writer, 
though he might describe a ship correctly; 
though he might show from what quarters the 
winds of heaven blow, would be surely an in- 
curious and an idle spectator of the progress of 
nautical science, who did not see in the power of 
steam a corrective of all former calculations. 
So, in political science, he who, speculating on 
the British constitution, should content himself 
with marking the distribution of acknowledged 
technical powers between the House of Lords, 
the House of Commons, and the crown, and 
assigning to each their separate provinces, — to 
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the lords their legislative authority, — ^to the 
crown its veto (how often used P) — to ihe House 
of Commons its power of stopping supplies (how 
often, in fact, necessary to be resorted to ?) — and 
should think that he had thus described the 
British constitution as it acts and as it is influenced 
in its action ; but should omit from his enumera- 
tion that mighty power of public opinion, em- 
bodied in a free press, which pervades, and checks, 
and, perhaps, in the last resort, nearly governs 
the wnole ; such a man would, surely, give but an 
imperfect view of the government of England as 
it is now modified, and would greatly underrate 
the counteracting influences against which that of 
the executive power has to contend. 

Canning. 



PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Parliamentary reform is the panacea for 
every evil. I read, a few days ago, (I cannot 
immediately recollect where), a story of an artist 
who had attained great eminence in painting, but 
who had directed his art chiefly to one favourite 
object. That object happened to be a red lion^ 
His first employment was at a public-house, where 
the landlord allowed him to follow his fancy. Of 
course the artist recommended a red lion. A 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, having a new 
dining-room to ornament, applied to the artist for 
his assistance ; and, in order that he might have 
full scope for his talents, left to him the choice of 
a subject for the principal compartment of the 
room. The painter tQok dqe tiPQQ tp deliberate ;; 
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and then, with the utmost gravity and earnest- 
ness — ^" Don't you think," said he to his employer, 
" that a handsome red lion would have a fine 
effect in this situation ?" The gentleman was not 
entirely convinced, perhaps ; however, he let the 
pamter have his way in this instance; deter- 
mined, nevertheless, that in his lihrary, to which 
he next conducted the artist, he would have 
something of more exquisite device and orna- 
ment. He showed him a small panel over his 
chinmey-piece. ** Here," says he, " I must have 
something striking. The space, you see, is hut 
small, the workmanship must he proportionahly 
delicate." *' What think you," says the painter, 
after appearing to dive deep into his imagination 
for the suggestion, *' what think you of a small 
red lionP" Just so it is with parliamentary 
reform. Whatever may he the evil, the remedy 
is a parliamentary reform ; and the utmost variety 
that you can extort from those who call themselves 
" moderate reformers" is, that they will be con- 
tented with a small red lion ! I wish that 
these theories were only entertaining ; but they 
have mischief in them ; and I wish that against 
them the country should be on its guard. I 
confess I am against even the smallest of these 
red lions ; I object not to the size, but to the 
species. I fear the smallest would be but the 
precursor of the whole managerie; and that, if 
once propitiated by his smallness, you open the 
door for his admission, you would find, when you 
wanted him to turn out again, that he had been 
pampered to a formidable size in his cage. 

Canning. 
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emmet's speech. 

I HAVE always uuderstood it to be the duty of 
a judge, when a prisoner has been convicted, to 
prouottuce the sentence of the law ; I have also 
understood the judges sometimes think it their 
duty to hear with patience, and to speak with 
humanity, to exhort the victim of the laws, and 
to offer with tender benignity his opinions of the 
motives by which he was actuated in the crime, 
of which he was adjudged guilty. That a judge 
has thought it his duty so to have done, I have 
no doubt ; but where is the boasted freedom of 
your institutions — ^where is the vaunted impar- 
tiality, clemency, and mildness of your courts of 
justice, if an unfortunate prisoner, whom your 
policy, and not your justice, is about to deliver 
into the hands of the executioner, is not suffered 
to explain his motives sincerely and truly, and to 
vindicate the principles by which he was actuated. 
My Lords, it may be a part of the system of 
angry justice to bow a man's mind by humiliation 
to the proposed ignominy of the scaffold — ^but 
worse to me than the purposed shame, or the 
scaffold's terrors, would be the shame of such foul 
and unfounded imputations as have been laid 
against me in this court You, my Lord, are a 
judge ; I am the supposed culprit; I am a man, 
you are a man also : by a revolution of power we 
might change places, though we never could 
characters. If I stand at the bar of this court, 
and dare not vindicate my character, what a farce 
is your justice ! If I stand at this bar, and dare 
not vindicate my character, how dare you calum- 
niate it P Does the sentence of death, which 

Gl 
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your uiiliallowed policy inflicts on my body, also 
condemn my tongue to silence, and my reputation 
to reproach P Your executioner may abridge the 
period of my existence, but whilst I exist I shall 
not forbear to vindicate my character and motives 
from your aspersions ; and as a man, to whom 
fame is dearer than life, I will make the last use 
of that life in doing justice to that reputation 
which is to live after me, and which is tne only 
legacy I can leave to those I honour and love, 
and for whom I am proud to perish. As men, 
my Lords, we must appear on the great day at 
one common tribunal, and it will then remain for 
the Searcher of all Hearts to show a collective 
universe, who was engaged in the most virtuous 
actions or attached by the purest motives — ^by the 
country's oppressors, or (Here he was inter- 
rupted, and told to listen to the sentence of the 
law,) My Lords, will a dying man be denied 
the legal privilege of exculpating himself, in the 
eyes of the community, of an undeserved re- 
proach thrown upon him during his trial, by 
charging him with ambition, and attempting to 
cast away, for a paltry consideration, the liberties 
of his country P Why did your Lordships insult 
me P or rather, why insult justice, in demanding 
of me why sentence of death should not be pro- 
nounced P I know, my Lord, that form prescribes 
that you should ask the question — ^the form also 
prescribes the right of answering. This, no 
doubt, may be dispensed with, and so might the 
whole ceremony of the trial, since sentence was 
already pronounced at the Castle before your jury 
was empanelled. Your Lordships are but the 
priests of the oracle, and I submit — ^but I insist 
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on the whole of the forms. (Here the court de^ 
sired him to proceed,) I am charged with being 
an emissary of France. An emissary of France! 
and for what end ? It is alleged I wish to sell 
the independence of my country ! and for what 
end ? Was this the object of my ambition ? 
and is this the mode by which a tribunal of 
justice reconciles contradictions ^ No, I am no 
emissary ; and my ambition was to hold a place 
among the deliverers of my country — ^not in 
power, nor in profit, but in the glory of the 
achievement. Sell my country's independence to 
France ! and for what ? Was it for a change of 
masters ? No, but for ambition ! O my 
country ! was it personal ambition that could 
influence me ? Had it been the soul of my 
actions, could I not, by my education and fortune 
— ^by the rank and consideration of my family, 
have placed myself among the proudest of my 
oppressors ? My country was my idol ; to it I 
sacrificed every selfish— every endearing senti- 
ment — and for it I now ofifer up my life. No, 
my Lord, £ acted as an Irishman, determined on 
delivering his country from the yoke of a domestic 
faction, which is its joint partner and perpetrator 
in the parricide, for the ignominy of existing with 
an exterior of splendour and a conscious depravity, 
it was the wish of my heart to extricate my 
country from the doubly-rivetted despotism. I 
wished to place her independence beyond the 
reach of any power on earth — ^I wished to exalt 
her to that proud station in the world. I have 
been charged with that importance in the efforts 
to emancipate my country as to be cousidered the 
keystone of the combination of Irishmen, or, as 
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your Lordship expressed it, *' the life and blood 
of the conspiracy;" you do me honour over 
much; you have given to the subaltern all the 
credit of a superior. There are men engaged in 
this conspiracy, who are not only superior to me, 
but even to your own competition of yourself, 
my Lord ; before the splendour of whose geniud 
and virtues I should bow with respectful deference^ 
and who would think themselves dishonoured to 
be called your friend ; who would not disgrace 
themselves by shaking your blood-stained hand. 
(Here he was interrupted.) I do not fear to 
approach the Omnipotent Judge, to answer for 
the conduct of my whole life, and am I to be 
appalled and falsified by a mere remnant of mor- 
tality here ! By you, too, who, if it were pos- 
sible to collect all the innocent blood that yDU 
have shed in your unhallowed ministry in one 
great reservoir, your Lordship might swim in it. 
(Here the judge interfered,) Let no man dare, 
when I am dead, to charge me with dishonour ; 
let no man attaint my memoiy, by believing that 
I could have engaged in any cause but of my 
country's liberty and independence, or that I 
became the pliant minion otpower in the oppres- 
sion or the miseries of my countrymen. The 
proclamation of the Provisional Government 
speaks for our views ; no inference can be tortured 
from it to countenance barbarity or debasement 
at home, or subjection, humiliation, or treachery 
from abroad ; I would not have submitted to a 
foreign oppressor for the same reason that £ would 
resist the present domestic oppressor. In the 
dignity of freedom, I would have fought on the 
threshold of my country, and its enemy should 
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only enter bj passing over my lifeless corpse. 
And am I^ wno lived but for my countiy^ and wbo 
have subjected myself to the dangers of the 
jealous and watchful oppressor^ and the bondage 
of the grave^ only to give my countrymen their 
rights^ and my country her independence — am I 
to be loaded with calumny^ and not suffered to 
resent or repel it ! No, God forbid I If the 
spirits of the illustrious dead participate in the 
concerns and cares of those who are dear to them 
in this transitory life — O ever dear and venerable 
shade of my departed father, look down with 
scrutiny upon the conduct of your suffering son; 
and see ii I have even for a moment deviated 
from those principles of morality and patriotism 
which it was your care to instil into my youthful 
mind, and for which I am now to offer up m^ 
life. My Lords, you are impatient for the sacii- 
fice — the blood which you seek is not congealed 
by the artificial terrors that surround your victim ; 
it circulates warmly and unrufiied through the 
channels which God created for nobler purposes, 
but which you are bent to destroy, for purposes 
so grievous, that they cry to heaven. Be ye 

fatient ! I have but a few words more to say. 
am going to my cold and silent grave : my 
lamp of life is nearly extinguished : my race is 
run : the grave opens to receive me, and I sink 
into its bosom ! I have but one request to ask at 
my departure from this world ; it is the charity of 
its sUence ! Let no man write my epitaph ; for 
as no man who knows my motives dare now vindi- 
cate them, let not prejudice or ignorance asperse 
them. Let them and me repose in obscurity and 
peace, and my tomb jemain uninscribed, until 
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other times, and other men, can do justice to my 
character. When my country takes her place 
among the nations of the eartn — then, and not 
till then — ^let my epitaph he written. I have 



DONE. 



SPEECH OF LORD CHATHAM, IN THE HOUSE OF 
PEERS, AGAINST THE AMERICAN WAR, AND 
AGAINST EMPLOYING THE INDIANS. 

I CANNOT, my Lords, I will not, join in con- 
gratulation on misfortune and disgrace. This, 
my Lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment. 
It is not a time for adulation : the smoothness of 
flattery cannot save us in this rugged and awful 
crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the throne 
in the language of truth. We must, if possible, 
dispel the delusion and darkness which envelope 
it ; and display, in its full danger, and genuine 
colours, the ruin which is brought to our doors. 
Can ministers still presume to expect support in 
their infatuation P Can parliament he so dead to 
its dignity and duty, as to give their support to 
measures thus obtruded and forced upon them ? 
Measures, my Lords, which have reduped this 
late flourishing empire to scorn and contempt ! 
''But yesterday, and Britain might have stood 
against the world : now, none so poor as to do 
her reverence." The people, whom we at first 
despised as rebels, but whom we now acknowledge 
as enemies, are abetted against us, supplied with 
every military store, have their interest consulted, 
and their ambassadors entertained by our invete- 
rate enemy — and ministers do not, and dare not^ 
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interpose with dignity or effect. The desperate 
state of our army abroad is in part known. No 
man more highly esteems and honours the British 
troops than I do ; I know their virtues and their 
valour ; I know they can achieve any thing but 
impossibilities ; and I know that the conquest of 
British America is an impossibility. You cannot> 
my Lords, you cannot conquer America. What is 
your present situation there ? We do not know the 
worst : but we know that in three campaigns we 
have done nothing, and suffered much. You may 
swell every expense, accumulate every assistance, 
and extend your traffic to the shambles of every 
German despot : your attempts will be for ever 
vain and impotent — doubly so, indeed, from this 
mercenaiy aid on which you rely ; for it irritates, 
to an incurable resentment, the minds of your 
adversaries, to over-run then, with the mercenary 
sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and 
their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty. If I were an American, as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in 
my country, I never would lay down my arms ; — 
Never, never, never ! But, my Lords, who is the 
man, that, in addition to the disgraces and mis- 
chiefs of the war, has dared to authorise and 
associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife of the savage ? — to call into civilised al- 
liance, the wild and inhuman inhabitant of the 
woods ? — to delegate to the merciless Indian, the 
defence of disputed rights, and to wage the horrors 
of this barbarous war against our brethren ? My 
Lords, these enormities crv aloud for redress and 
punishment. But, my Lords, this barbarous 
measure has been defended, not only on the prin- 
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ciples of policy and necessity^ but also on those 
of morality ; ''for it is perfectly allowable/' says 
Lord Suffolk, " to use fdl the means which God 
and nature have put into our hands." I am 
astonished, I am shocked, to hear such principles 
confessed ; to hear them avowed in this bouse, or 
in this country. My Lords, I did not intend to 
encroach so much on your attention, but I cannot 
repress my indignation — ^I feel myself impelled 
to speak. My Lords, we are called upon as 
members of this house, as men, as Christians, to 
protest against such horrible barbarity ! — " That 
God and nature have put into our hands !" What 
ideas of God and nature, that noble Lord may 
entertain, I know not; but I know, that such 
detestable principles are equally abhorrent to 
religion ana humanity. What ! to attribute the 
sacred sanction of (rod and nature to the mas- 
sacres of the Indian scalping-knife ! to the can- 
uibal savage, torturing, murdering, devouring, 
drinking the blood of ms mangled victims ! Such 
notions shock every precept of morality, every 
feeling of humanity, every sentiment of honour. 
These abominable principles, and this more 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most 
decisive indignation. I call upon that right 
reverend, and this most learned bench, to vindi- 
cate the religion of their God, to support the 
justice of their country. I call upon the bishops, 
to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn ; 
upon the judges, to interpose the purity of their 
ermine, to save us from this pollution. I call 
upon the honour of your Lordships, to reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain 
your own. I call upon the spirit and humanity 
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of my country, to vindicate the national character. 
I invoke the genius of the constitution. From 
the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal 
ancestor of this nohle lord frowns with indigna- 
tion at the disgrace of his country. In vain did 
he defend the liherty, and establish the religion 
of Britain, against the t3n:anny of Rome, if these 
worse than Popish cruelties, and inquisitorial 
practices, are endured among us. To send forth 
the merciless cannibal, thirsting for blood ! against 
whom ? — ^your Protestant brethren ! — to lay 
waste their country, to desolate their dwellings, 
and extirpate their race and name, by the aid and 
instrumentality of these horrible hownds of war! 
Spain can no longer boast pre-eminence in bar- 
barity. She armed herself with bloodhounds, to 
extirpate the wretched natives of Mexico; we, 
more ruthless, loose these dogs of war against 
our countrymen in America, endeared to us by 
every tie that can sanctify humanity. I solemnly 
call upon your Lordships, and upon every order 
of men in the state, to stamp upon this infamous 
procedure, the indelible stigma of the public 
abhorrence. More particularly, I call upon the 
holy prelates of our religion, to do away with 
this iniquity ; let them perform a lustration, to 

Surify the country from this deep and deadly sin. 
ly Lords, I am old and weak, and at present 
unable to say more ; but my feelings and indig- 
nation were too strong to have said less. I could 
not have slept this night in my bed, nor even 
reposed my head upon my pillow, without giving 
vent to my eternal abhorrence of such enormous 
and preposterous principles. 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. — O0RRAN IN BEFEKCE 
OF HAMILTON ROWAN. — ^JAN. 29, 1794. 

Gentlemen, — Permit me to say, that if 
my client had occasion to defend his cause by 
any mad or drunken appeals to extravagance or 
licentiousness, I trust in God I stand in that 
situation, that, humble as I am, he would not 
have resorted to me to be his advocate. I was 
not recommended to his choice by any connection 
of principle or party, or even private friendship ; 
and saying this, I cannot but add, that I consiaer 
not to be acquainted with such a man as Mr. 
Rowan, a want of personal good fortune. But 
upon this great subject of reform and emancipa- 
tion, there is a latitude and boldness of remark, 
justifiable in the people, and necessaiy to the de- 
fence of Mr. Ro^van, for which tne habits of 
professional studies, and technical adherence to 
established forms, have rendered me unfit. It is, 
however, my duty, standing here as his advocate, 
to make some few observations to you, which I 
conceive to be material. Gentlemen, the interest 
of the sovereign must be for ever the interest of 
his people ! because his interest lives beyond his 
life ; it must live in his fame ; it must live in the 
tenderness of his solicitude for an unborn pos- 
terity ; it must live in that heart-attaching bond 
by which millions of men have united the desti- 
nies of themselves and their children with his, 
and call him by the endearing appellation of 

KING AND FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE. The peoplc 

are always strong ; the public chains can only be 
rivetted by the public hands. Look to those de- 
voted regions of southern despotism ; behold the 
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expiring victim on his knees, presenting the 
javelin, reeking with his blood, to the ferocious 
monster, who returns it into his heart. Call not 
that monster the tyrant, he is no more than the 
executioner of that inhuman tyranny, which the 
people practice upon themselves, and of which he 
is only reserved to he a later victim, than the 
wretch he has sent before him. Look to a nearer 
country, where the sanguinary characters are 
more legible ; whence you almost hear the groans 
of death and torture. Do you ascribe the rapine 
and murder in France, to the few names that we 
are execrating here ? or do you not see that it is 
the frenzy of an infuriated multitude, abusing its 
own strength, and practising those hideous 
abominations on itself ? Against the violence of 
this strength, let your virtue and influence be our 
safeguard. You are living in a country, where 
the constitution is rightly stated to be only ten 
years old ; where the people have not the ordinary 
rudiments of education. It is a melancholy 
story, that the lower orders of people here, have 
less means of being enlightened than the same 
class in any other country. If there be no means 
left, by which public measures can be canvassed, 
what then remains ? The liberty of the press 
only ; that sacred palladium, which no influence, 
no power, no minister, no government,— which 
nothing but the depravity, or folly, or corruption 
of a jury, can ever destroy. And what calamities 
are the people saved from, by having public com- 
munication left open to them ? I will tell you, 
gentlemen, what they are saved from, and what 
the government is saved from ; I will tell you, 
also, to what both are exposed^ by shi^ttin^ up 
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that communication. In one case, sedition speaks 
aloud and walks abroad ; the demagogue goes 
forth ; the public eye is upon him ; he frets his 
busy hour upon the stage; but soon^ either 
weariness, or bribe, or punishment, or disappoint- 
ment, bears him down, or drives him off, and he 
appears no more. In the other case, how does 
the work of sedition go forward P Night after 
night the muffled rebel steals forth in the dark, 
and casts another and another brand upon the pile, 
to which, when the hour of fatal maturity shall 
arrive, he will apply the flame. If you doubt of 
the horrid consequences of suppressing the 
effusion even of individual discontent, look to 
those enslaved countries, where the protection of 
despotism is supposed to be secured by such 
restraints. Even the person of the despot there 
is never in safety. Neither the fear of the 
despot, nor the machinations of the slave, have 
any slumber ; the one anticipating the moment of 
peril, the other watching the opportunity of ag- 
gression. The fatal crisis is equally a surprise 
upon both; the decisive instant is precipitated with- 
out warning, by folly on the one side, or by firenzy 
on the other, and there is no notice of the treason 
till the traitor acts. In those unfortunate countries 
(one cannot read it without horror,) there are 
officers whose province it is, to have the water 
which is to be drunk by their rulers, sealed up in 
bottles, lest some wretched miscreant should throw 
poison into the draught In that awful moment 
of a nation's travail ; of the last gasp of tyranny, 
and the first breath of freedom, how pregnant is 
the example ! The press extinguished, the people 
en slaved, an d the priu ce undone. As the advocate 
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of society^ therefore, of peace> of domestic liberty, 
and the lasting union of the two countries,! conjure 
you to guard the liberty of the press, that great ^ 
sentinel of the state, that grand detector of public 
imposture ; guard it, because, when it sinks, there 
siuKs with it, in one common grave, the liberty of 
the subject, and the security of the crown. 



EXTRACT FROM LORD ERSEINe's SPEECH FOR 
CAPTAIN BAILLIB. — NOV. 24, 1778. 

Such, my Lords, is the case. The defendant, 
— not a disappointed malicious informer, prying 
into official abuses, because without office himself^ 
but himself a man in office ; — not troublesomely 
inquisitive into other men's departments, but con- 
scientiously correcting his own ; — doing it pursuant 
to the rules of law, and, what heightens his 
character, doing it at the risk of his office, from 
which the effirontary of power has already sus- 
pended him without proof of his guilt; — a con- 
duct not only unjust and illibersd, but highly 
disrespectful to this court, whose judges sit in the 
double capacity of ministers of the law, and 
governors of this sacred and abused institution. 
Indeed Lord Sandwiche has, in my opinion, acted 
such a part ******* (Here, 
Lord Mansfield observing the counsel heated with 
his subject, and growing personal on the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, told him that Lord 
Sandwiche was not before the court,) I know 
that he is not formally before the court, but, for 
that very reason, / will bring him be/ore the 
court : he has placed these men in the front of 

HI 
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the battle, in hopes to escape under their shelter, 
bat I will not join in battle with them : their vices, 
though screwed up to the highest pitch of human 
depravity, are not of dignity enough to vindicate 
the combat with me. I will drag him to light, 
who is the dark mover behind this scene of 
iniquity. I assert that the earl of Sandwiche has 
but one road to escape out of this business 
without pollution and disgrace ; and that is, by 
publicly disavowing the acts of the prosecutors, 
and restoring Captain Baillie to his command. 
If he does tms, tnen his offence will be no more 
than the too common one of having suffered his 
own personal interest to prevail over his public 
duty, in placing his voters in the hospital. But 
if, on the contrary, he continues to protect the 
prosecutors, in spite of the evidence oi their guilt, 
which has excited the abhorrence of the numerous 
audience that crowd this court; If he keeps 

THIS INJURED MAN SUSPENDED OB DARES TO 
TURN THAT SUSPENSION INTO A REMOVAL, I 
SHALL THEN NOT SCRUPLE TO DECLARE HIM 
AN ACCOMPLICE IN THEIR GUILT, A SHAMELESS 
OPPRESSOR, A DISGRACE TO HIS RANK, AND A 

TRAITOR TO HIS TRUST. But as I should be 
very sorry that the fortune of my brave and 
honourable friend should depend either upon the 
exercise of Lord Sandwiche 's virtues, or the 
influence of his fears, I do most earnestly entreat 
the court to mark the malignant object of this 
prosecution, and to defeat it : — I beseech you, my 
liords, to consider, that even by discharging the 
rule, and with costs, the defendant is neither 
protected nor restored. I trust, therefore, your 
Lordships will not rest satisfied with fulfilling your 
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judicial duty, but as the strongest evidence of 
foul abuses has^ by accident, come coUaterly before 
you, that you will protect a brave and public- 
spirited officer from the persecution this writing 
has brought upon him, and not suffer so dreadful 
an example to go abroad into the world, as the ruin 
of an upright man, for having faithfully discharged 
his duty. . My Lords, this matter is of the last 
importance. I speak not as an advocate alone — 
I speak to you as a man — as a member of a state, 
whose very existence depends upon her naval 
strength. If a misgovemment were to fall upon 
Chelsea Hospital, to the ruin and discouragement 
of our army, it would be, no doubt, to be lamented, . 
yet I should not think it fatal ; but if our fleets 
are to be crippled by the baneful influence of 
elections, we are lost indeed I If the seaman, 
while he exposes his body to fatigue and dangers, 
looking forward to Greenwich as an asylum for 
infirmity and old age, sees the gates of it blocked 
up by corruption, and hears the riot and mirth of 
luxurious landmen drowning the groans and 
complaints of the wounded, helpless companion 
of ms glory, — he will tempt the seas no more. 
The Admiralty may press his body, indeed, at the 
expense of humanity and the constitution, but 
they cannot press his mind — they cannot press 
the heroic ardour of a British sailor ; and instead 
of a fleet to carry terror all round the globe, the 
Admiralty may not much longer be able to amuse 
us with even the peaceable, unsubstantial pageant 
of a review. Fine and Imprisonment ! — The 
man deserves a palace, instead of a prison, who 
prevents the palace, built by the public bounty of 
nis country, from being converted into a dungeon. 
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and who sacrifices his own security to the interests 
of humanity and virtue. And now, my Lords, I 
have done : — ^but not without thanking your Lord- 
ships for the very indulgent attention I have 
received, though in so late a stage of this business, 
and, notwithstanding my great incapacity and 
inexperience, I resign my client into your hands, 
and I resign him with a well-founded confidence 
and hope; because that torrent of corruption, 
which has unhappily overwhelmed every other 
part of the constitution, is, by the blessing of 
Providence, stopped here by the sacred independ- 
ence of the judges. 



EXTRACT FROM LORD ERSKINE S SPEECH, ON 
THE TRIAL OV ZOJL^ STOCEDALE, FOR A LIBEL 
ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. — DEC. 9, 1789* 

Gentlemen, — Ere T venture to lay the book 
before you, it must be yet further remembered 
(for the fact is equally notorious,) that under these 
inauspicious circumstances, the trial of Mr. Hast- 
ings at the bar of the Lords had actually com- 
menced long before its publication. There the 
most august and striking spectacle was daily ex- 
hibited, which the world ever witnessed; a vast 
stage of justice was erected, awful from its high 
aumority, splendid from its illustrious dignity, 
venerable for the learning and wisdom of its judges, 
captivating and affecting from the mighty con- 
course of all ranks and conditions which daily 
flocked into it, as into a theatre of pleasure; 
there, when the whole public mind was at once 
awed and softened to the impression of every hu- 
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man affecdon^ there appeared^ day after day^ one 
after another, men of the most powerful and ex- 
alted talents, eclipsing hy their accusing eloquence 
the most hoasted harangues of antiquity : — ^rousing 
the pride of national resentment hy the holdest 
invectives against hroken faith and violated treaties, 
and shaking the hosom with alternate pity and 
horror, hy the most glowiug pictures of insulted 
nature and humanity ; — ever animated and ener- 
getic, from the love of fame, which is the inherent 
passion of genius ; — firm and indefatigahle, from 
a strong prepossession of the justice of their cause. 
— Gentlemen, when the author sat down to write 
the hook now hefore you, all this terrihle, unceas- 
in&^, exhaustless artillery of warm zeal, matchless 
vilour of understanding: consuming and devouring 
eloquence, united with the highest dignity, was 
daily, and without prospect of conclusion, pouring 
forth upon one private unprotected man, who was 
bound to hear it, in the face of the whole people 
of England, with reverential submission and si- 
lence. I do not complain of this as I did of the 
publication of the charges, because it was what the 
law allowed and sanctioned in the course of a pub- 
lic trial : but when it is remembered that we are 
not angels, but weak fallible men, and that even 
the noble judges of that high tribunal are clothed 
beneath their ermines with the common infirmities 
of man's nature, it will bring us all to a proper 
temper for considering the book itself, which will 
in a few moments be laid before you. But first, 
let me once more remind you, that it was under 
all these circumstances, and amidst the blaze of 
passion and prejudice, which the scene I have been 
endeavouruig faintly to describe to you, might be 
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supposed likely to produce^ that the author sat 
down to compose the hook which is prosecuted 
to-day as a libel. Gentlemen^ the question you 
have therefore to try upon all this matter is ex- 
tremely simple. It is neither more nor less than 
this. At a time when the charges against Mr. 
Hastings were^ by the implied consent of the 
Commons^ in every hand, and on every table ; — 
when by their managers, the lightning of elo- 
quence was incessantly consuming him, and flash- 
ing in the eyes of the public ; — when every man 
was, with perfect impunity, saying, and writing, 
and publishing, just what he pleased of the sup- 
posed plunderer and devastator of nations ; would 
it have been criminal in Mr. Hastings himself to 
have reminded the public that he was a native of 
this free land, entitled to the common protection 
of her justice, and that he had a defence in his 
turn to offer to them, the outlines of which he 
implored them in the meantime to receive, as an 
antidote to the unlimited and unpunished poison 
in circulation against him P This is, without 
colour or exaggeration, the true question you are 
to decide. Because I assert, without the hazard 
of contradiction^ that if Mr. Hastings himself 
could have stood justified or excused in your eyes 
for publishing this volume in his own defence, the 
author, if he wrote it bona fide to defend him, 
must stand equally excused and justified : and if 
the author be justified, the publisher cannot be 
criminal, unless you had evidence that it was pub- 
lished by him, with a different spirit and intention 
from these in which it was written. The question 
therefore is correctly what I just now stated it to 
be : Could Mr. Hastings have been condemned 
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to infamy for writing this book ? Gentlemen, I 
tremble with indignation, to be driven to put such 
a question in England. Shall it be endured that 
a subject of this country (instead of being ar- 
raigned and tried for some single act in her 
ordinary courts, where the accusation, as soon at 
least as it is made public, is followed within a few 
hours by the decision,) may be impeached by the 
Commons for the transactions of twenty years, — 
that the accusation shall spread as wide as the re- 
gion of letters, — that the accused shall stand, day 
after day, and year after year, as a spectacle before 
the public, which shall be kept in a perpetual state 
of inflammation against him; yet that he shall not, 
without the severest penalties, be permitted to 
submit any thing to the judgment of mankind in 
his defence ? If this be law, (which it is for you 
to-day to decide,) such a man has no trial; that 
great hall, built by our fathers for English justice, 
is no longer a court, but an altar; and an English- 
man, instead of being judged in it by God and 
his country, is a victim and a sacrifice. 



TRIBUTE TO SCOTLAND, &C. — CURRAN's SPEECH 
IN DEFENCE OF HAMILTON ROWAN. — JAN. 29, 

1794. 

Gentlemen, — I am glad that this question 
has not been brought forward earlier; I rejoice 
for the sake of the court, of the jury, and of the 
public repose, that this question has not been 
brought forward till now. In Great Britain, 
analogous circumstances have taken place. At 
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the commencement of that unfortunate war, which 
has deluged all Europe with hlood^ the spirit of the 
English people was tremblingly alive to the 
terror of French principles; at that moment of 
general paroxysm^ to accuse was to convict. The 
danger loomed larger to the public eye, from the 
misty region through which it was surveyed. We 
measure inaccessible heights by the shadows which 
they project, where the lowness and the distance 
of the light form the length of the shade. There 
is a sort of aspiring and adventurous credulity, 
which disdains assenting to obvious truths, and 
delights in catching at the improbability of cir- 
cumstances, as its best ground of faith. To what 
other cause, gentlemen^ can you 'ascribe, that in 
the wise, the reflecting, and the philosophic nation 
of Great Britain, a printer has been gravely found 
guilty of a libel, for publishing those resolutions 
to which th() present minister of that kingdom had 
actually subscribed his name P To what other 
cause can you ascribe, what in my mind is still 
more astonishing, in such a country as Scotland 
— a nation cast in the happy medium between the 
spiritless acquiescence of submissive poverty, and 
the sturdy credulity of pampered wealth; cool and 
ardent; adventurous and persevering; winging her 
eagle flight against the blaze of every science, with 
an eye ^at never winks, and a wing that never 
tires ; crowned as she is with the spoils of every 
art, and decked with the wreath of every muse, 
from the deep and scrutinizing researches of her 
Hume, to the sweet and simple, but not less pa- 
thetic and sublime morality of her Bums — ^how, 
from the bosom of a country like that, genius, and 
character, and talents, should be banished to a 
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distant barbarous soil ;* condemned to pine under 
the horrid communion of vulgar vice and base-bom 
profligacy, for twice the period that ordinaiy cal- 
culation gives to the continuance of human life P 
But I will not press an idea that is painful to me, 
and I am sure must be painful to you : I will only 
suggest one or two circumstances that you ought 
to consider, in order to found your verdict. You 
should consider the character of the person ac- 
cused ; and in this your task is easy. I will ven- 
ture to say, there is not a man in this nation 
more known than the gentleman who is the 
subject of this prosecution, not only by the part 
he has taken in public concerns, and which he 
has taken in common with many, but still more 
so, by that extraordinary sympathy for human 
affliction, which, I am sorry to think, he shares 
with so small a number. There is not a day that 
you hear the cries of your starving manufacturers 
in your streets, that you do not also see the ad- 
vocate of their sufferings — that you do not see 
his honest and- manly figure, with uncovered 
head, soliciting for their relief; searching the 
frozen heart of charity for every string that can 
be touched by compassion, and urging the force 
of every argument and every motive, save that 
which his modesty suppresses — the authority of 
his own generous example. Or if you see him 
not there, you may trace his steps to the private 
abode of disease, and famine, and despair; the 
messenger of heaven, bearing with him food, and 
medicine, and consolation. Are these the ma- 
terials of which you suppose anarchy and public 

* Mr. Curran Rlludes to the sentence of transportation passed 
in Scotland on Messrs. Moir, Palmer, &c. 
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rapine to be formed ? Is this the man^ on whom 
to fasten the abominable charge of goading on a 
frantic populace to mutiny and bloodshed ? Is 
this the man, likely to apostatise from every 
principle that can bind him to the state; his 
birth, his property, his education, his character, 
and his children r Liet me tell you, gentlemen 
of the jury, if you agree with his prosecutors, 
in thinking that there ought to be a sacrifice of 
such a man, on such an occasion, and upon the 
credit of such evidence you are to convict him, — 
never did you, never can you give a sentence 
consigning any man to public punishment with 
less danger to his person or to his fame; for 
where could the hireling be found to fling con- 
tumely or ingratitude at his head, whose private 
distresses he had not endeavoured to alleviate, or 
whose public condition he had not laboured to 
improve ? Should your sentence, therefore, send 
him forth to that stage, which guilt alone can render 
infamous, let me tell you, he will not be like a little 
statue upon a mighty pedestal, diminishing by ele- 
vation ; but he will stand a striking and imposing 
object upon a monument, which, if it does not (and 
it cannot) record the atrocity of his crime, must re- 
cord the atrocity of his conviction. Upon this sub- 
ject, therefore, credit me when I say, that I am still 
more anxious for you, than I can possibly be for 
him. I cannot but ie^l the peculiarity of your 
situation. Not the jury of his own choice, which 
the law of England allows, but which ours re- 
fuses ; collected in that box by a person, certainly 
no friend to Mr. Rowan, certainly not very deepl}'- 
interested in giving him a very impartial jury. 
Feeling this, as I am persuaded you do, you 
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cannot be surprised, however much you may be 
distressed, at the mournful presage, with which 
an anxious public is led to fear the worst from 
your possible determination. But I will not, for 
the justice and honour of our common country, 
suffer my mind to be borne away by such melan- 
choly anticipation. I will not relinquish the 
confidence, that this day will be the period of his 
sufferings ; and, however mercilessly he has been 
hitherto pursued, that your verdict will send him 
home to the arms of his family, and the wishes 
of his country. But if, which neaven forbid, it 
hath still been unfortunately determined, that 
because he has not bent to power and authority — 
because he would not bow down before the golden 
calf and worship it, he is to be bound, and cast 
into the furnace ; I do trust in God, that there is 
a redeeming spirit in the constitution, which will 
be seen to walk with the sufferer through the 
flames, and to preserve him unhurt by the con^ 
flagration. 



INVECTIVE AGAINST HASTINGS, 

Had a stranger, at this time, gone into the 
province of Oude, ignorant of what had happened 
since the death of Sujah Dowla, that man, who, 
with a savage heart, had still great lines of 
character, and who, with all his ferocity in war, 
had still, with a cultivating hand, preserved to his 
country the riches which it derived from benig- 
nant skies and a prolific soil — if this stranger, 
ignorant of all that had happened in the short 
interval, and observing the wide and general 
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devastation^ and all the horrors of the scene — of 
plains unclothed and hrown — of vegetables 
Dumed up and extinguished — of villages depopu- 
lated, and in ruins — of temples unroofed and 
perishing — of reservoirs broken down and dry,— 
he would naturally inquire, what war has thus 
laid waste the fertile fields of this once beautiful 
and opulent country — ^what civil dissensions have 
happened, thus to tear asunder and separate the 
happy societies that once possessed those villages 
— what disputed succession — ^what religious rage 
has, with unholy violence, demolished those 
temples, and disturbed fervent, but unobtruding 
piety, in the exercise of its duties ? What mer- 
ciless enemy has thus spread the horrors of fire 
and sword— what severe visitation of Providence 
has dried up the fountain, and taken from the 
face of the earth every vestige of verdure ? Or, 
rather, what monsters have stalked over the 
country, tainting and poisoning, with pestiferous 
breath, what the voracious appetite could not de- 
vour P To such questions, what must be the 
answer ? No wars nave ravaged these lands, and 
depopulated these villages — no civil discords have 
been felt — no disputed succession — ^no religious 
rage — no merciless enemy — no affliction of Pro- 
vidence, which, while it scourged for the moment, 
cut ofi* the sources of resuscitation — no voracious 
and poisoning monsters — no, all this has been 
accomplished by the friendship, generosity, and 
kindness of the English nation. They have em- 
braced us with their protecting arms, and, lo ! 
those are the fruits of their alliance. What, then, 
shall we be told, that under such circumstances, 
the exasperated feelings of a whole peoi>le, thus 
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goaded and sn)im'ed on to clamour and resistance^ 
were excited by the poor and feeble influence of 
the Begums ! When we hear the description of 
the paroxysm, fever, and delirium, into which 
despair had thrown the wretched natives, when on 
the banks of the polluted Ganges, panting for 
death, they tore more widely open the lips of 
their gaping wounds, to accelerate their dissolu- 
tion, and, while their blood was issuing, presented 
their ghastly eyes to heaven, breathing their last 
and fervent prayer, that the dry earth might not 
be suffered to drink their blood, but that it might 
rise up to the throne of God, and rouse the 
eternal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their 
country; will it bo said that this was brought 
about by the incantations of those Begums in 
their secluded Zenana ? or that they could inspire 
this enthusiasm and this despair into the breasts 
of a people who felt no grievance, and had suffered 
no torture ? What motive, then, could have such 
influence in th^ir bosom ? What motive ? That 
which nature, -the common parent, plants in the 
bosom of man, and which, though it may be less 
active in the Indian than in the Englishman, is 
still congenial with, and makes part of his being — 
that feeling which tells him, that man was never 
made to be the property of man ; but that when, 
through pride and insolence of power, one human 
creature dares to t3n:annize over another, it is a 
power usurped, and resistance is a duty — that 
feeling which tells him that all power is delegated 
for the good, not for the injury of the people, 
and that when it is converted from the original 
purpose, the compact is broken, and the right is 
to be resumed — that principle which tells him 

II 
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that resistance to power usurped is not merely a 
duty which he owes to himself, and to his neigh- 
hour, hut a duty which he owes to his God, in 
asserting and maintaining the rank which he gave 
him in the creation ! — to that common God, who, 
where he gives the form of man, whatever may 
he the complexion, gives also the feelings and the 
rights of man — that principle, which neither the 
rudeness of ignorance can stifle, nor the enerva- 
tion of refinement extinguish! — that principle, 
which makes it hase for a man to suffer when he 
ought to act, which tending to preserve to the 
species the original designations of Providence, 
spurns at the arrogant distinctions of man, and 
vindicates the independent quality of his race. 

Sheridan. 



DESCRIPTION OF AN INFORMER. — EXTRACT 
FROM CURRAN's SPEECH IN DEFENCE OF 
MR. FINNERTY. — DEC. 22, 1797. 

The learned gentleman is farther pleased to 
say, that the traverser has charged the govern- 
ment with the encouragement of informers. 
This, gentlemen, is another small fact, that you 
are to deny at the hazard of your souls, and on 
the solemnity of your oaths. You ' are, upon 
your oaths, to say to the sister kingdom, that the 
government of Ireland uses no such ahominable 
instruments of destruction as informers. Let me 
ask you honestly, what do you feel, when in my 
hearing, when in the face of this audience, you 
are called upon to give a verdict that every man 
of us, and every man of you knows by the testi- 
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mony of his own eyes, to be utterly aiid abso- 
lutely false ? I speak not now of the public 
proclamations of informers, with a promise of 
secrecy and of extravagant reward : I speak not 
of the fate of those honid wretches who have 
been so often transferred from the table to the 
dock, and from the dock to the pillory : — I speak 
of what your own eyes have seen day after day 
during the course of this commission, from the 
box where you are now sitting ; the number of 
horrid miscreants, who avowed, upon their oaths, 
that they had come from the very seat of govern- 
ment — from the castle, where they had been 
worked upon by the fears of death, and the hopes 
of compensation, to give evidence against their 
fellows, that the mild and wholesome councils of 
this government, are holden over these catacombs 
of living death, where the wretch that is buried a 
man, lies till his heart has time to fester and dis- 
solve, and is then dug up a witness. Is this 
fancy, or is it fact ? Have you not seen him, 
after his resurrection from that tomb — after 
having been dug out of the region of death and 
corruption, make his appearance upon the table, 
the living image of life and of death, and the su- 
preme arbiter of both ? Have you not marked 
when he entered, how the stormy wave of the 
multitude retired at his approach ? Have you 
not marked how the human heart bowed to the 
supremacy of his power, in the undissembled 
homage of deferential horror ? How his glance, 
like the lightning of heaven, seemed to rive the 
body of the accused, and mark it for the grave, 
while his voice warned the d<!voted wretch of wo 
and death; a death which no innocence can 
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escape^ no art elude^ no force resist^ no antidote 
prevent: — there was an antidote — a juror's oath 
— but even that adamantine chain^ that hound the 
integrity of man to the throne of eternal justice, 
is solved and melted in the breath that issues 
from the informer's mouth ; conscience swings 
from her moorings, and the appalled and affrighted 
juror consults his own safety, in the surrender of 
the victim ! 



MR. Pitt's reply to horaoe walpolb. 

Sir, — ^The atrocious crime of being a young 
man, which the honourable gentleman has with 
such spirit and decency charged upon me, I shall 
neither attempt to palliate nor deny ; but content 
myself with wishing that I may be one of those 
whose follies may cease with their youth, and not 
of those who continue ignorant in spite of age and 
experience. Whether youth cam be attributed to 
any man as a reproach, I will not> Sir, assume the 
province of determining; but surely age may 
justly become contemptible, if the opportunities 
which it brings have passed away without improve- 
ment, and vice appear to prevail when the passions 
have subsided. The wretch, who, after having 
seen the consequences of a thousand errors, con- 
tinues still to blunder, and in whom age has only 
added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object 
either of abhorrence or contempt, and deserves not 
that his grey head should secure him from insults. 
Much more. Sir, is he to be abhorred, who, as be 
has advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and 
become more wicked with less temptation; who 
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prostitutes himself for money which he cannot 
enjoy, and spends the remains of his life in the 
ruin of his country. But youth. Sir, is not my 
only crime: I have heen accused of acting a 
theatrical pait. A theatrical part may either 
imply some peculiarities of gesture, or a dis- 
simulation of my real sentiments, and the adoption 
of the opinions and language of another man. 
In the first sense. Sir, the charge is too trifling to 
be confuted, and deserves to be mentioned only 
that it may be despised. I am at liberty, like 
every other man, to use my own language ; and 
though I may perhaps have some ambition to 
please this gentleman, I shall not lay myself under 
any restraint, nor very solicitously copy his diction 
or his mien, however matured by age, or modelled 
by experience. But if any man shall, by charg- 
ing me with theatrical behaviour, imply that I 
utter any sentiments but my own, I shall treat 
him as a calumniator and a villain ; nor shall any 
protection shelter him from the treatment which 
he deserves. I shall, on such an occasion, without 
scruple, trample upon all those forms with which 
wealth and dignity entrench themselves ; nor shall 
any thing but age restrain my resentment — age, 
which always brings with it one privilege, that of 
being insolent and supercilious without punish- 
ment. But with regard. Sir, to those whom I 
have ofl^ended, I am of opinion, that, if I had 
acted a borrowed part, I should have avoided their 
censure. The heal which oflfended them, is the 
ardour of conviction, and that zeal for the service 
of my country, which neither hope nor fear shall 
influence me to suppress. I will not sit uncon- 
cerned, while mv liberty is invaded, nor look in 
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silence upon public robbery. I will exert my 
endeavours^ at whatever hazard, to repel the ag- 
gressor, and drag the thief to justice, whoever 
may protect him in his villainy, and whoever may 
partake of his plunder. 



HOTSPUR READING A LETTER. 

"But for my own part, my lord, I could be 
well contented to be there in respect of the love 
I bear your house." He could be contented to 
be there ; why is he not then ? " in respect of 
the love he bears our house." He shows in this, 
he loves his own bam better than he loves our 
house. Let me see some more. " The purpose 
you undertake is dangerous." Why that is cer- 
tain : it is dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to 
drink : but I tell you, my lord fool, out of this 
nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. "The 
purpose you undertake is dangerous, the friends 
you have named uncertain, the time itself unsorted, 
and your whole plot too light for the counterpoise 
of so great an opposition." Say you so, say you 
so P I say unto you again, you are a shallow 
cowardly hind, and you lie. What a lack-brain 
is this ! By the Lord, our plot is a good plot, 
as ever was laid ; our friends true and constant : 
a good plot, good friends, and full of expectation; 
an excellent plot, very good friends. What a 
frosty-spirited rogue is this ! Why, my Lord of 
York commends the plot, and the general course 
of the action. By this hand, if I were now by 
this rascal, I could brain him with his lady's fan. 
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Are there not my father^ my uncle, and myself* 
Lord Edmund Mortimer, my Lord of York, and 
Owen Glendower ? Is there not, besides, the 
Douglas s P have I not all their letters, to meet 
me in arms by the ninth of the next month ? and 
are there not some of them set forward already ? 
What a Pagan rascal is this ! an infidel ! Ha ! 
you shall see now, in very sincerity of fear and 
cold heart, will he to the king, and lay open all 
our proceedings. O, I could divide myself, and 
go to buffets, for moving such a dish of skimmed 
milk with so honourable an action. Hang him, 
let him tell the king. We are prepared. I will 
set forward to-night. 

Shakspeare. 



KING LEAR. 



Among the most gigantic emanations of human 
mind this drama stands unequalled and alone. 
In breadth and tone, and light and shade, and 
every powerful diversity of language, character, 
pathos, passion and effect, it surpasses every other 
efibrt of our mighty poet. The grief and mad- 
ness and despair of Lear — the ingratitude and 
viciousness of his marble-hearted daughters — the 
assumed madness of his godson, the filial Edgar — 
the tender piety of fair Cordelia — the blunt, 
plain honesty of Kent — the villainy of Edmund — 
the credulous folly of Gloucester — the strong sar- 
casms and rich philosophy of the fool — the storm, 
wild as the passion of the aged king — ^all these 
combine to form a tragedy, which must be owned 
to be unparalleled. A noble record of the mighty 
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power of the bard divine^ whose mind could scmr 
into the heaven of heavens of intellect and poetiy 
and thought^ and boldly strike a lyre, whose 
strains of harmony no hand before or since his 
time has waked and tmied to such a lofty song. 

Thomas Stoart. 



MACBETH. 

We have viewed the half-unearthly movers of 
Macbeth's ambition with terror only. Wild as 
the " cloud-capt " mountains of their native land^ 
they have^ like them, been shrouded with a dreamy 
mist, imparting to their character an idea of im- 
palpability ; but now we meet a being positively 
mortal in her substance, female in her sex, whose 
death-determined soul inspires us equally with 
terror and amazement. Lady Macbeth is not a 
being merely scenic and romantic, she is natural 
and august ; but still she stands alone in all the 
mighty range of the great master's works. A 
lofty pyramid, whose darkening shadow stretches 
far across the plains — not so poetic as Macbeth — 
not so intellectually lofty — ^not so imaginative, 
but though more earthly, still more grand and 
massive and imperial in her guilt. She is a whip 
of death that floats upon a sea of blood; and 
though with crime full freighted, the guilty bark 
eventually is wrecked and shattered and engulphed 
in the maddening, avenging storm that bursts 
upon the crimson billows upon which she heaves ; 
repentance and remorse is ever distant from her 
gloomy soul. She enters with the secret missives 
which Macbeth has sent her, after his mystical 
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encounter with the sisters three^ and after reading 
thern^ she thoroughly explains what Macbeth*s 
nature was before the tempters of his soul's best 
peace unseated the more noble feelings of his hearty 
and made his everlasting ruin sure. * * * 
The revelry has passed, and silence reigns within 
the castle walls that have received a living king, 
in all the pageantry of royal state, to send him 
forth with mrges and funeral wail unto 

Gohnes kjQl, 
The sacred store-house of his predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones. 

The gracious Duncan and his joyous court have 
all retired to rest — the moon is down — the clock 
has stricken long the midnight hour. " There's 
husbandry in heaven — their candles are all out" — 
the stars have veiled themselves in clouds, unwil- 
ling to bestow one ray of light to guide the mur- 
derer in his path of blood — the owlet's whoop or 
bat's drear flight among the battlements, alone 
disturb the silence of the hour. Drawn by the 
leaden summons which invites to sleep, and yet 
possessed with predicating fears that seem to in- 
dicate the approach of dire events, the faithful 
Banquo passing to his rest, suddenly meets the 
murderous Thane, who, lighted by his servant, 
paces gloomily the silent court that leads him to 
his monarch's chamber. Banquo says to him. 

The king's abed- 
He hath been in nnusnal pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your officers — 
This diamond he greets your wife withal 
By the name of most kind hostess, and shut up 
In measureless content. 

But Stronger than the strongest power of grati- 
tude and loyal love are the prophetic words of 
the wild women on the heath ; they have imparted 
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to the imaginative faculties of the spell-enthralled 
Macbeth a portion of the dark and visionary poetry 
with which their own inexplicable being is invested. 

Thomas Stuart. 



HAMLET. 

With fear and trembling I approach the sa- 
cred fane of Shakspeare. His mighty works are 
the titanian ofTspring of the highest genius in 
dramatic poetry tnat ever graced the world. In 
the very infancy of British literature his mind 
walked forth gigantic and alone — time has rolled 
on and not produced even an approximation to 
his lofty song : is it not wonderful to reflect that 
in an age when letters had just begim to emerge 
from the dark caverns in which monkery had so 
long enchained them^ a being should step forth, 
at once, uncon vented, uncoUeged, to throw wide 
the book of nature, and in such strains as all 
succeeding poets have, in vain, toiled to produce, 
should stand alone — ^his own great equal — at once 
the Alpha and Omega of his class of Ijrrists; 
indeed, as a powerful essayist eloquently states, 
" such great national writers as he, so entirely 
pre-occupy their ground, that there is no room in 
the same language for an equal to themselves. 
You must overthrow them by one of those revo- 
lutions that sink the language itself in which they 
stand. You must bury them like huge fossils in 
their own buried soil, before the earth is free and 
the air open for such another out-growth, there 
must come a second deluge over all literature, and 
a second time the green earth must appear above 
the waters, before another Shakspeare can have 
place." Hamlet, the Dane, begins his loved 
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companionship with us in our fresh, early dayi 
while life is in its spring — ^long ere the toils and 
huffets of the world pass with their hlighting in- 
fluence o*er the verdure of our hopes^ — and he — 
of all the high dramatic characters of our immortal 
poet, creates the strongest, most enduring impress 
on our minds. Where is the educated being 
whose mind is not possessed with recollections, 
sweet, of mental intercourse with the melancholy 
philosophic prince, whose well-selected speeches 
and ideas have been impressed upon our memories 
at school; while, in maturer life, they fill our souls 
with those eternal thoughts, which then become 
almost a portion of our being, and tend to raise 
and elevate our minds above the clod-like nature 
of this earth-bound life ? Where is the spectator 
whose heart has never thrilled at witnessing a being 
of another world, unfolding to a son most dear, 
'^ in the dead waste and middle of the night," the 
tale of murder and of incest foul, by which a regal 
soul has been despatched from life — 

Unhousel'd— disappointed— tmand'd — 
No reckoning made, but sent to its aooomit. 
With all its imperfections on its head— 

whilst, clothed in robes of usurpation, steeped in his 
brother's blood, the wretched fratricide remains 
on earth, possessor of the royal spoils, for which 
bis hopes eternal stand for ever forfeited — driven 
in misery to and fro by conscience, like Orestes 
by the furies of old — conscience, that with her 
agonizing pangs, more stinging and exulcerating 
far than wnips, with scorpions armed, pursues the 
guilty wretch, and drives him from each hold of 
hope, so that even — 

Fray he cannot, 

Though inclination be as sharp as will. 

Thomas Stuart. 
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THE DUTY OF ENQUIRING AFTER TRUTH. 

The advocates of phrenology have had many 
prejudices to contend agamst. When any one 
reflects upon the undaunted perseverance they 
have displayed, and the philosophic patience they 
have exemplified, he must at once he struck with 
surprise and admiration. But when he finds that 
notwithstanding the hosts of opponents they hare 
met with — the ridicule and sarcasm heaped upon 
them — ^the immense number of writings agamst 
their doctrines, — some of those writings, too, by 
men of the first-rate ability — when he finds, not- 
withstanding all this, the aidvocates of phrenology 
stiU holdin^their heads up in triumph, and mi^- 
ing daily converts, even of those who were once 
among dieir most strenuous opponents, — ^he must 
necessarily think there is something in the doc- 
tiine more than common — ^sometoing meriting 
the deepest attention. It is a notable fact, and 
at the same time a melancholy one, that no new 
discoveries, however valuable — ^no great under- 
takinpt, however reasonable — ^but the adventurers 
have been assailed by legions of malignant sc*ofiers. 
What great discovery was ever made, and the 
discoverer not ridiculed and slandered P Was 
not Columbus ridiculed ? Were not steam en- 
gines ridiculed P Were not canals ridiculed P 
Had Newton and Harvey nothing to contend 
against P But ridicule and sarcasm are not all 
that discoverers of truth have had to endure. 
Gallileo was persecuted ! Then is it to be ex- 
pected that the discoverers of phrenology should 
escape the attacks of stupid ignorance and blinded 
Mgotry ? Reasoning by analogy, we answer, no. 
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And wbat is the faet P We find that they have 
been ridiculed and slandered in the grossest man- 
ner ; they have had difficulties to contend against 
which to common minds would have been altoge- 
ther insurmountable ; at many places they were 
not permitted to lecture at all^ and at other places 
had to lecture to thin and sneering audiences ; by 
ungentle reviewers they were termed visionaries, 
fanatics, hypocrites, madmen, and fools. They 
have also been opposed by some few conscien- 
tious persons who have a dread of the study of 
phrenology, because, they say, the conclusions 
which men are ^pt to draw from it are dangerous; 
but the slightest reflection will show that such 
ideas are very erroneous, — ^nay, even utterly non- 
sensical. Does not every one admit that truth 
cannot be dangerous ; — will not every one allow 
that the more it is extended, so much more is the 
condition of mankind bettered ; — or are there 
any who will maintain, that our forefathers were 
better off and more happy in the midst of their 
ignorance and superstitions ? If it be acknow- 
ledged that truth has hitherto proved a blessing, 
ought we not to take advantage of experience, 
and instead of doing our utmost (as our ancestors 
did) to retard, do everything in our power to 
accelerate, its progress ? If the answer be, yes, 
then let us follow the divine precept, " Prove all 
things, hold fast to that which is good : " — ^let 
every thing be examined before it is condemned : 
if what is examined be true, it will prevail, in 
spite of all opposition; — if false, no glittering 
eloquence — ^no means that could possibly be taken 
— could long rescue it from sinking into oblivion. 
Let phrenology, then, be examined fearlessly 
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and impartially. It is of real importance to 
know whether it be trae or false. Upon the 
decision come to on this point, more than half of 
the philosophic writings that exist stand or fall. 
If it he foimd that phrenology is true, it is dis- 
covered that the grounds upon which the generality 
of philosophers have reasoned are unsolid, and 
consequently the superstructure comes tumbling 
down. Let us see, then, what are the proofs of 
the truth of phrenology, and whether they are 
sufficient to establish it permanently. 

Editor. 



THE REWARD OF PERSEYERING STUDY. 

He who does all his sphere in li£9 allows, 
Does well— acts nobly— angels could no more. 

When we study the biographies of those who 
have raised themselves from the humblest sta- 
tions in life, we have this lesson taught us, which 
it would be well if we always bore in mind : — 
by great application every one, with common 
natural endowments, may raise himself to an 
honourable distinction. We have many instances 
recorded of men having acquired fame solely by 
their own industry. If we want proofs of what 
application can do, we may find them in eyery 
department of literature, art, and science. Look 
at our great painters ; — ^they afford a noble exam- 
ple. Tbeir splendid productions were not owing 
so much to their genius as to their application. 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, who are esteemed 
the greatest, were industrious in the extreme. 
The former used to say, that no common labourer 
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worked so much through necessit3r as he did 
through choice ; and that it was to his perseve- 
rance ^ODe he owed his greatness. The celebrated 
inventor of the power-loom. Dr. Cartwright, was 
purred on to seek for fame by the reflection of 
what industry could do, as will be seen by the 
following four lines, written by himself : 

Since eyen Newton owns that all he wronght 
Was due to indostry and patient thonaht, 
What shall restrain the impulse whicn I feel, 
To forward, asl may, the public weal f 

To what did Kirk White owe his reputation ? or 
Franklin, or Boyle, — ^Davy, or Parke ? We learn 
that all these never suffered a minute of their 
time to pass idly away. Where would have been 
the living monuments which eminent men have 
left behind them, had they spared the midnight 
oil P And who is there amongst us can tell to 
what height he may elevate his own mind, by 
adopting a similar plan. Who is there can say 
to any one, such a height thou mayest raise thy* 
self by study, but no higher ! Time is continually 
passing away; and he who keeps adding fresh 
knowledge to his stock, is surely more likely to 
make advancement towards greatness than he, 
who, however naturally gifted, allows his minutes 
to be wasted. This our immortal Bong Alfred 
well knew; and to that knowledge was he indebted 
for his greatness, — and we, partially, for the ad- 
vance we have made in civilisation. In the dark 
ages, were men in general gifted with less natural 
abilities than they are now ? — the idea is absurd. 
Then how is it there were so very few great men 
then, in comparison with the numbers now ? Can 
any one really suppose that there exist none with 
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faculties equal to Watts, who are not engineers P 
none equal to Franklin, who are not statesmen P 
in short that there are not by far more unknown 
geniuses than known P I cannot believe it. Is 
there one, who, while pondering over the tomb^ 
stones in a country churchyard, could not exclaim, 
with Grty — 

Fetluips in this negleoted spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empires might ham swayed. 
Or waked to eostacy the liying lyre. 

Bnt knowledffe to their eyes her ample page, 
Bioh with tne spoils of time, did ne'er unroll, 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And ftoze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfitthomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Fall many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some vilkge Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 
The litUe tyrant of the fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

Editor. 



THE FALL OF ROME. 

I HAVE now described how the northern bar- 
barians sallied out of their forests — ^broke in upon 
the Roman provinces with irresistible violence — 
put all who opposed them to the sword— -carried 
off immense numbers of captives — and returned 
in triumph, loaded with plunder, to their native 
wilds. Thus was the vast fabric of the Roman 
empire, which it had required ages to perfect, 
and which had extended itself over the whole 
civilized globe, in a short period completely over- 
turned from its very foundation. These fierce 
and rapacious barbarians were the causes of man- 
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kind being inflicted with calamities which are 
altogether indescribable. ''Famines and pesti- 
lences/' says Robertson^ " which were the neces- 
sary attendants of such unceasing wars and 
cruelties, raged in every part of Europe, and 
completed its sufierings. If any one was called 
upon to name a period in history during which 
the human race was most afflicted and debased, 
he must unhesitatingly answer, — from the reisn 
of Valens, who was burnt to death by the Goms 
in 378, to the time of Charlemagne, about the 
year bOO." Historians are at a loss for terms 
sufficiently expressive of the horrors of that 
period. The barbarians who brought those evils 
on the world, they have distinguished by the 
dreadful epithets, "scourges of God, and des- 
troyers of nations:" the havocks they occasioned, 
they have compared to the ruins caused by earth- 
quakes, conflagrations, or deluges, — the most for- 
midable and fatal the imagination of man can 
conceive. The consequences of the northern 
hordes being in possession of all the countries of 
the Roman empire, were, that hardly any vestiges 
of the Roman arts, laws, or literature, remained. 
New forms of governments, new manners, new 
names of men and countries, were every where 
introduced. All principles of society were dis- 
solved. There was no longer either a common 
interest or public spirit. As they had reduced 
these nations to a state of slavery, it followed that 
empires, formed of a conquering and a vanquished 
people, united in their bosoms two classes of men 
essentially opposed to each other; accordingly, 
as a man was descended from this or that blood, 
he was bom a vassal or tyrant — a live stock or 
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proprietor. The government which was estab- 
lished is now called the Feudal S3rstem ; and, as 
only coold be expected from such a state of 
things, over Europe, at this time, the grossest 
ignorance and barbarity every where prevailed. 
With the decline of me Roman power, every 
thing that was great and civilized were included 
in one common destruction. All the splendid 
works of ancient art became a prey to barbarism 
and superstition, and were buried under the ruins 
of those forums, temples, and palaces, which t^ey 
adorned. During the long interval after the fall 
of the empire, — which interval was, in fact, the 
night that separated the day of ancient civilization 
and glory from the day of modem civilization, — 
during that interval, letters and arts were equally 
neglected. As a proof of the completeness of 
the devastation, it is sufficient to observe, that on 
making excavations to get at the ancient build- 
ings, the base of them has usually been found to 
be from ten to fifteen feet below me present sur- 
face, — the whole of the overlying mass being 
composed of fragments of buildmgs, columns, 
and statues. At this time, the fine architectural 
monuments of Rome were converted into for- 
tresses by the contending barons. At the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century the city was so 
encumbered with ruined buildings, that two horse- 
men could scarcely pass abreast in any of the 
streets. Its state may be best understood in the 
lamentation of Petrarch, " that Rome was in no 
place less known than in Rome itself." Thus 
was the once proud mistress of the world reduced 
to the most deplorable situation, by the ravages 
of the barbarians ; — her senate — ^her people — her 
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public edifices — ^her monuments of ancient grand- 
eur, — were all lost, all swept away. Her for- 
tresses, colleges, libraries, and monasteries, were 
demolished; and the language of Virgil and 
Horace was supplanted by the rude tones and 
jargon of the northern forests. What, in all 
these, could tend to promote the ultimate civili- 
zation of Europe ? Promote civilization, indeed ! 
it was civilization that they destroyed, and bar- 
barism that they substituted in its stead. These 
barbarians plunged the world into such a state 
of wretchedness and wickedness, that every sen- 
sible and symnathismg individual could desire, 
that all remembrance of that period which is such 
a stain upon the page of history, and so degrading 
to our species, was perfectly obliterated, — or ra- 
ther, that such scenes had never occurred. In 
this gloomy period, when learning suffered so 
intensely in the very centre of her exertions, 
what could be expected in more distant and 
ungenial situations ? Why, when the great lu- 
minary of learning was extinguished, all the sur- 
rounding countries, which had borrowed what 
light they had from it, were immediately cast 
into total darkness. Distress and ruin passed 
over all the provinces of her former empire. 
Spain was overrun by the Visigoths; France 
became a prey to feudal anarchy and civil com- 
motions ; and Germany was split into a variety 
of small independent states, which were convulsed 
by unremitting jealousies, and exhausted by di- 
urnal wars. This was the melancholy state to 
which Europe was brought : no where could be 
found a spot favourable to the production of ge- 
nius, or the cultivation of letters: — the leaden 
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sceptre of ignorance had now universal domi- 
nion. 

Editor. 



THE FALL OF ROME. 

It is said that Christianity was first spread 
over the earth at this period ; hut will any one 
maintain, that its spread was owing to the 
ignorance, and consequent credulity, of the people 
who lived during that period P That would be 
a libel against our religion, indeed; — ^no, — ^but 
truth is ever first received, and appreciated 
most by people intelligent and free : barbarity 
and ignorance are always unfavourable to its 
growth; — and as the plants sown in a poor 
soil are not to be compared, for beauty and 
strength, to those which spring up in a rich soil, 
so the Christianity established among the bar- 
barians, differs from that cherished in civilized 
countries. Then in what way were beneficial 
results obtained from the fall of Rome P Some 
assert that Rome was becoming so corrupt, that 
revolutions were necessary. I grant that such 
was the case ; changes and improvements were 
highly necessary: but by no means the entire 
subversion of the empire. The state had become 
corrupt, and it was necessary that a torrent should 
fiow through it to cleanse it, and violent breezes 
should come to drive away the putrid air by which 
it was overhung: — ^but these invasions were 
not like torrents, destructive at first, and in 
the end refreshing the soil; no, they were like 
streams of lava issuing from burning mountains. 
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depopulating countries, destroying cities, annihilat- 
ing every thing over which they flow. They were 
not the healmy breezes, but withering blasts; 
they were the wild tornadoes laying waste plan- 
tations, meadows, and strewing the land with 
wrecks. The subversion of the empire by the 
barbarians, instead of tending to promote the ci- 
vilization of Europe, materially retarded its pro- 
gress for many centuries ; and it was not imtil 
such men as Charlemagne, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccace, Leo the Tenth, and others, made despe- 
rate struggles for the revival of learning, that the 
world began to recover from the deadly eflTects of 
the blow it then sustained. 

Editor. 



THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 

The number of learned men alone in any par- 
ticular age, is sufficient to tell what was its state 
of happiness or misery. When every kind of 
learning flourishes, it is a proof that die nation 
is under a happy form of government. Men of 
natural talent are equally numerous in one cen- 
tury as in another; but they are not equally 
known : — and why ? Reflect upon this. Under 
a happy form of government, every thing goes 
on prosperously. When we find a great increase 
all at once in the number of eminent and learned 
men, we have a right to conclude that the state 
of the whole nation is rapidly improving. When 
a great many works are published, there must be 
a great many readers; there must be a great 
many sufficiendy enlightened to appreciate their 
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merits, — to admire and patronize the authors.. 
How was it at this period ? — ^why, we find that 
it was an age ahounaing more in lofty characters, 
than ahuost any other period which can he named 
in history. It was a period that showed itself 
worthy of the genius it fostered and produced in 
Shakspeare. The mighty geniuses of this period 
sailed round the world of arts, science, and liter- 
ature — ^touched at every port — and gained stores 
of immense treasures from each. They overcame 
all the ohstacles which presented themselves ; — 
they sportively leaped over the gulph of ohlivion ; 
and age, — after age, — rolls on — and on — and on, 
only to add fresh laurels to their wreaths. 

Each scene of many-colotired Hfe fhey drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then invented new : 
Existence saw them spam her bonnded reign. 
And panting time toiled after them in vain. 

Editor. 



ELIZABETH AND MART QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Let us not condemn Elizabeth too unceremo- 
niously. Let us call to mind the circumstances 
in which she was placed : — let us see whether 
nothing can be said which ought to soften re- 
proaches, for her committing her apparently un- 
natural crime. Let it be remembered that Eliza- 
beth was surrounded by hostile machinations, and 
every day apprised of some new plot against her 
life; and was uncertain from what quarter the 
blow might proceed. When we consider this, is 
it to be wondered at that even the masculine 
mind of Elizabeth gave way to the terrors of ber 
situation ; and that after a long period of vacil- 
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lation and miserable suspense, she, determined on 
destroying, at any cost, a life which seemed in 
its very existence so imminently to threaten her 
own ? For after the death of Mary, Elizabeth's 
enemies had no longer an incentive for seeking 
her Ufe. Is it sur})rising, then, that she should 
desire to get rid of the cause of her fears ? Re- 
member what the love of life is : — to what mean- 
nesses would not the far greater portion of human 
beings stoop, rather than part with that which by 
nature it is intended we should cling to so long 
as we can. Love of life is naturally the strongest 
feeling we have. It is very well for those who 
know themselves to be secure from danger, to 
talk about parting with life sooner than with vir- 
tue ; to talk about dying ten thousand deaths, 
rather than lose their dignity of character. Oh, 
but how very different would be the feelings and 
expressions of such, if, perchance, they saw a 
naked sword over their heads, suspended by a 
hair ! This is the only rational solution of the 
English Queen's conduct, in this most critical 
period of her life and reign. It is time to dis- 
miss all the romantic and imaginary causes of 
her deadly enmity to her prisoner, on account of 
feminine jealousies ; — idle stories all, — ^by whom- 
soever told — by whomsoever invented. Her part 
was completely forced upon her by the very 
strongest of human motives ; — ^by the same mo- 
tives which, with far less reason, prompted Na- 
poleon to command the murder of the Due 
D'Enghien, — it was personal fear, — the daily and 
nightly dread of conspiracies and assassinations. 
There were many parts of Elizabeth's conduct 
towards Mary, which prove that her malignity 
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towards Mary was not so great as is represented. 
It is evident, by the decorum and moderation 
Elizabeth displayed when she heard of those tra- 
gical occurrences which so much tarnished the 
fame of Mary; — ^it is evident by the concern 
Elizabeth felt and showed at the period of the 
battle of Carbury HiU, — at this period, when 
Mary — the infatuated Mary — (for now else can 
she be termed?) — was placed in the most immi- 
nent danger ; — there was one who turned towards 
her an anxious, yea, a tender eye, — and that 
one — ^however strange it may sound to the ears 
of some — was Queen Elizabeth. Yes ! fears and 
rivalries — ancient offences and recent provoca- 
tions — all the imprudence she had censured —all 
the crimes of which she had been guilty — vanished 
from the thoughts of our queen, the moment 
she beheld a woman, a kinswoman, a sister queen, 
reduced to the extremity of distress, and exposed 
to the menaces and insults of her own subjects. 
For a time, the cause of Mary seemed to be her 
own : she interfered in her behalf in a tone that 
could not be mistaken; — ^in such a tone of unpe- 
rative earnestness, that the Scotch nobles who 
feared her power and sought her friendship, did 
not dare to withstand her : and, in all probability, 
Maiy at this time owed her life to the good offices 
of Queen Elizabeth. There was no hypocrisy in 
this, whatever there might have been in some of 
her other professions with respect to Mary at a 
later period. But that hypocrisy of which she is 
accused, proceeded from the same motives which 
induced her to take away Mary's life. 

JSditor. 
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EARLT POLITICAL CONVULSIONS. 

Whoever has read in the page of history of 
the numherless wars and political convulsions 
which the earth has witnessed since its creation ; 
whoever reflects upon the horrid massacres which 
have happened ; the cruel deaths men have suf- 
fered, and the seas of hlood which have heen 
shed ; — will not for a moment hesitate to say, 
that hoth are evils. But whoever has read in the 
page of history the evils which have resulted from 
corrupt governments and civil institutions ; who- 
ever has studied the nature of man ;— knows the 
insatiable ambition and inordinate desire of accu- 
mulation, which distinguished many in all ages, 
knows that man, elevated by circumstances above 
his fellow-beings, makes use of that pre-eminence 
to tyrannize over them, — to deprive them of their 
natural and social rights, — and ultimately to re- 
duce them to a state of slavery. Great as are 
the evils attending wars and convulsions, they are 
nothing in comparison to those mankind would 
have to suffer, were they tamely to submit to 
every despot's will. We all acknowledge — no 
one would for a moment dispute — that were the 
great law universally observed, — ". do to others 
as you would have others do to you,'* — if all men 
sacrificed everything to justice, — then would re- 
bellion be unjustifiable. But let us see, by refer- 
ring to the history of the world, whether these 
have always been the principles which have influ- 
enced the actions of men : — let us see whether 
revolutions in general have taken place without 
good cause ; and let us see whether the evils or 
the benefits preponderate which have resulted 

Ll 
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from political excitements and revolutions. I 
shall first notice the revolution of Athens^ which 
terminated in the expulsion of Hippias^ and the 
re-establishment of the republic ; and the battle 
between the Greeks and Persians, which was 
partly consequent upon this revolution, and partly 
caused by the ambitious successors of Cyrus, who, 
without any regard to justice, or even plausible 
pretence for war, invaded and ravaged every coun- 
try that presented temptations to their avarice, 
or impeded the course of their wild ambition. It 
is well known that the king of Persia resolved to 
make the lonians, and their settlements in Asia 
Minor, his prey, because they were prosperous 
and happy, — ^because their soil was iertile, and 
they carried on extensive commerce. He suc- 
ceeded ; but this was not enough to satisfy the 
inordinate ambition of the despot, — he aimed at 
no less an object than the subjugation of the 
parent states theiAselves. The Greeks would not 
submit — the celebrated battle of Marathon was 
fought — the Greeks were victorious, and gained 
their freedom. What resulted from this ? The 
Grecians became the wisest, the bravest, and the 
politest of men, — from among them soon rose the 
greatest poets, orators, philosophers, historians^ 
painters, sculptors, and architects, the world ever 
saw — to the glorious victory they gained, we are 
indebted for the pleasure we even to this day 
enjoy, in reading the elaborate and splendid 
histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, 
— ^the sublime works of Euripides, Sophocles, and 
^schilus, — the pleasing pastorals of TheocrituSj 
Bion, and Moschus, — the grand strains of Pindar, 
— the sweet eloquence of Socrates, and the 
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tremendous thunderings of Demosthenes. The 
happy state of Greece^ after she had obtained 
her liberty, remains recorded in history as a 
sample of the height to which human learning 
can oe carried. The same causes will eyer be 
found to produce the same effects. In stating, 
therefore, the general causes of the memorable 
struggle between Greece and Persia, those that 
have operated in every age to produce fierce 
contentions between individuals or nations, have 
also been stated. Rome, like Greece, had her 
golden period, when she conquered the Carthage- 
nians and became mistress of the world ; and so 
long as she maintained her freedom she almost 
rivalled Greece in the height of her attainments. 
Asia rose to its greatest height immediately after, 
and in consequence of, the Babylonian rebellion. 
The struggle Detween Asia and Europe had the 
effect of producing a middle class — of leading the 
peasant gradually to throw off the chains of 
bondage, and of introducing the arts and sciences, 
through the Arabs and Greeks, into Europe. The 
revival of letters, brought about by the Greeks 
ffeeing from Constantinople, gave an entirely new 
impulse to Europe. The feudal contests — the 
struggle of privileges led, eventually, to the ac- 
knowledgment and establishment of the rights of 
the individual, and benefited the intellectual 
character of nations. In consequence of the wars 
of the crusades, the citizens of Pisa, Genoa, 
Florence, and Venice, became acquainted with 
Western Asia. Florence, after the darkness and 
ignorance of the middle ages, may, in many 
respects, be compared to Athens. The convulsions 
that took place in the Italian states about that time. 
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effected the changes in the Florentine constitution^ 
and led to the gradual depression of the nobles by 
the rise of the commons to wealth and opulence ; 
the elevation of the plebian aristocracy upon the 
ruins of the feudal nobility ; the division of the 
commons into an oligarchical and a democratica] 
party; and at length the establishment of the 
authority of the Medici family^ who were consider- 
ed by the Florentines as the fathers and not the 
rulers of the republic; and ultimately produced 
the greatest benefits upon the intellectual character 
of the people. Literature and the fine arts were 
then restored to their ancient honours, and, to use 
the beautiful language of Roscoe, ''whilst the study 
of polite literature was thus emerging from its 
state of torpor, the other sciences felt the effects 
of the same invigorating beam, aud the city of 
Florence, like a sheltered garden in the opening 
spring, re-echoed with Uie earliest sounds of 
returning animation." 

Editor. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Queen Elizabeth was highly accomplished both 
in person and mind, — it has been proved that 
never woman reigned with more glory than she 
did — ^nay, that ihere have been but few great 
kings, whose reigns can be compared with her's. 
Her reign is the brightest page in the history of 
England; it was the nursery of some of 
the ablest poets, statesmen, and warriors, that 
England ever produced — it abounded in great 
actions — it raised the British name from an in- 
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ferior rank to the highest pitch of glory — she 
found the throne tottering — she left it firm as a 
rock. To say that she was not a woman of 
extraordinary powers of mind and possessing an 
extraordinary degree of penetration and political 
wisdom, is an assertion which cannot he founded 
— is an opinion hegot hetween prejudice and 

Earadox, and contradicted by all just histories of 
er reign. She had feminine weaknesses, but 
when did she ever let them interfere with her con- 
duct of goremment P When did she ever select 
a mere courtier to execute a difficult service P 
When did she ever select a fool for a favourite P 
How constantly did she patronise learning and 
genius P How firmly did she cling to her wise 
senators ! How uninterrupted was her favour to 
the brave Sir Francis Drake — to the veteran Vere, 
to Howard, to Gilbert, to Sussex, to Sidney, to 
Raleigh, and Burleigh P Under her long and 
brilliant reign, England began to breathe afresh — 
it gained more n-eedom and toleration. Her 
throne was based on religion — supported by wis- 
dom and fortitude — ^it was adorned by every at- 
tractive art — ^it stood dear and venerable to the 
people — defying the assaults of her enemies. 
Take into consideration all that I have stated, to- 
gether with the facts that she encouraged at home 
every useful art and manufacture— colonized a 
great part of North America — supported the 
infant republic of Holland, against its tyrannical 
enemy— humbled the pride of Spain, by defeating 
the invincible armada — assisted Henry IV. in the 
recovery of his kingdom — improved the coinage 
of this country — extended commerce to such a 
degree, that there is scarcely a branch of foreign 
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commerce carried on at present^ with the exception 
of that to China, which was not more or less 
prosecuted during her reign. The numher of 
vessels was greatly increased — the flag of England 
floated on every sea and every where commanded 
respect — many hranches of manufacture were 
introduced, while those already established received 
large augmentations. I have said nothing which 
will not be fully corroborated in every work 
of authority — ^Aiken's Memoirs of Elizabeth, 
Hume's England, Tytler's Elements of History, 
Patrick Eraser Ty tier's Life of Raleigh, « De 
Lolme's Constitution, M'Culloch's Commercial 
Dictionary, Bjiy Cyclopaedia, or Biographical 
Dictionary; all concur in speaking commendably 
of Elizabeth; and yet this is the queen of whom it 
has been said that her reign was a disgrace to 
England. What ideas some may entertain of 
Elizabeth, or the Elizabethan age, I know not — 
from what scources they are gathered I care not, 
— of this I am confident, they cannot be better or 
more worthy of credit than those to which I have 
referred. I have given proof upon proof — 
authority upon authority — ^I have told you that 
all historians who are impartial, and all writers of 
credit, have spoken favourably of Elizabeth : have 
they all been wrong in estimating her character ? 
The attempts to extinguish the fame of Elizabeth, 
is like throwing a few drops of water in a furnace. 
The vices which have been laid to her charge, are 
like so many specks on the disc of the sun ; they 
are rendered invisible by the general brilliancy. 
Her fame, instead of being diminished, will the 
rather be increased, as time advances. Her fame 
shall live as long as the city of London shall have 
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a name^ — or as long as the streams of the Thames 
shall flow. Her age will, at all future times, as 
it is at our present time, he regarded as the great 
epocha from which to date the dawn of British 
civilization — the day of modem gloiy. 

Editor. 



PAINTING. 

Evert one knows the pleasure derived from 
seeing a good painting, especially if it he the 
likeness of a friend or of an author whose works 
we have read and whose talents we have admired ; 
or if it he the resemhlance of some landscape, 
on the reality of which we have often with rap- 
ture rested our eyes. The splendid art of 
painting familiarises us with the features of the 
renowned of former days, and the scenery of 
countries thousands of miles distant are hrou^ht 
distinctly hefore our eyes. By the aid of mis 
art we are made acquainted with the forms of the 
ancient magnificent huildings now in ruins, the 
stirring events recorded in history are presented 
to the eye, the wonders of the desert or the deep 
are suhmitted to our scrutiny ; our curiosity is 
gratified hy seeing correct representations of the 
dress and features of harharians; we are made 
eye-witnesses of their habitations, their manners, 
and their customs. Who can suflSciently admire 
and extol this noble art which tends so much to 
please our eyes, refresh our memories, gratify our 
curiosity, and enrich our minds ! Great as are 
the pleasures to be derived from beholding the 
beautiful productions of the artist, what are they — 
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what can they be, compared to those which the 
artist himself derives from the peaceful pursuit 
of his darling avocation ? Secluded from the 
world ; his pencil and his easel, his constant com- 
panions; with few friends, and the slave of 
poverty ; behold, day after day, and night after 
night, the devoted lover of his art steadily fol- 
lowing his occupation, contented so that he can 
satisfy the cravings of nature, and delighted so 
that he is able to execute, in the style he desires, 
the forms his imagination has conceived. He 
pursues, with indefatigable perseverance, the 
study upon which his heart is fixed, and great are 
his triumphs, and amply repaid for all his toil 
does he consider himself, if he is fortunate 
enough to produce a painting which he thinks 
will secure his fame immortal, and which receives 
the applauses of his fellow-beings — ^for this has 
he been content to labour incessantly — for this, 
to suffer the extremest poverty. 

Editor. 



SCULPTURE. 

Who, ignorant of works of art, could ever 
imagine that out of a rude block of marble the 
noble form of man or the beautiful shape of 
woman could be chiselled to such a degree of 
perfection as almost to mock reality ! How ex- 
quisite are those specimens of sculpture which 
have been handed down to us from the ancients, 
and which, while we gaze on them, fill us with 
emotions of awe, or pity, or admiration, or 
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wonder. Whilst we heboid, with mingled feelings 
of rapture and astonishment, the Laccoon or 
Dying Gladiator, the Niohe in tears, or bold Ajax, 
the Hercules, or Apollo Belvedere, or Venus de 
Medicis, who can help exclaiming, ''what is it 
not in the power of the human mind to conceive 
— ^what is it not in the power of the human hand 
to perform ? " Nor are the pieces of sculpture 
executed in ancient days the only ones calculated 
to excite our surprise and admiration. In the 
days of Leo the Great, and Lorenzo de Medicis, 
the fine arts revived, and sculpture was carried to 
the highest pitch of perfection. While as a 
painter Michael Angelo's name shone unrivalled, 
as a sculptor he was equally, if not still more, 
famed, and his Moses will not lose in the com- 
parison with the very best productions ever per- 
formed by the chisel. But coming to still more 
modem times, what could excel the graceful 
figures of Canova, the masculine performances of 
Westmacott, or the sublime productions of Flax- 
man P We see all these splendid and graceful 
images hewn out of rough, hard stone. We 
wonder to what height human ingenuity can at- 
tain, and are delighted to see the perfection to 
which arts have been carried. We feel an in- 
ward, unspeakable pride as we commune with 
ourselves, and say, "To our favoured species 
has been given the power of perfonning these 
prodigies. Truly does Hamlet say, when 
speaking of man, ' In form how noble, in 
faculty how infinite, in conception how like a 
God ! ' " 



Editor. 



^ 
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THE DATS OF CHIVALRY. 

The mind of youth is ever apt to be led away 
by the glitter of empty glory. Inexperience and 
fertile imagination are transported with those 
glittering descriptions of the gorgeous scenes 
which the earth witnessed at the period now 
under our consideration. Imagination pictures 
the floating banners — neighing and prancing 
steeds bearing majestic warriors clad in polished 
armour — the shining deadly weapons reflecting 
with brilliance the rays of the sun — it hejirs the 
trumpets sound kindling the flames of war, and 
the lofty notes of songs of praise burst forth with 
glad acclaim — it figures dauntless courage bent 
on daring battle — ^heroes accomplishing astonish- 
ing feats of valour and enterprise, and receiving 
as reward the celestial smiles of angelic beauty. 
Captured with its own beautiful and fantastic 
creations, it is unwilling or forgets to look at the 
less brilliant part of the scene, and, in a fit of 
enthusiasm, it exclaims, *' Oh glorious and happy 
times, how I long for your revival ! " — then, with a 
sigh of despondency, adds, " but ye have gone by 
for ever — alas, the age of chivalry is no more 1 " 
The ideas which we gather from the novels and 
romances that have been founded upon this period 
of history, are not such as are consistent either 
with reason or truth. These writings are only 
calculated to delight the senses — they are not 
addressed to the understanding — they only bring 
into relievo the gaudy displays of tilts, tourna- 
ments, and crusades — they neglect to represent 
the internal degradation of those times — they 
would fain make you look upon them as periods 
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of gaiety and happiness — a golden era of refine- 
ment and enterprise, — ^but this was not the case ; 
these pleasures were enjoyed by a very limited 
portion of society — the great bulk of the people 
were in a servile and miserable condition. Those 
times are not to be envied. The vspirit of enter- 
prise was at once foolish and degrading to man, 
and was calculated to produce a baneful effect 
upon the character of woman — they were times, 
in short, more deserving of the satirical pen of 
Cervantes than the high eulogiums customary 
from the pens of poets and novel writers. 

Editor. 



BRAVERY. 

He is not a brave man but a fool, who en- 
dangers his life without adequate cause. What 
great mistakes have been made with respect to 
this little word brave ! We are accustomed to 
apply the word only to those who signalize them- 
selves in the battle-field, whereas the most bril- 
liant specimens of bravery have been displayed 
in very different situations. We are accustomed 
to hear it said of Napoleon, when the circum- 
stances are recited to us of his adventures in the 
various battles he fought — what a wonderfully 
hrave man he must have been ! But was not 
equal bravery displayed by Columbus, who navi- 
gated the ocean in search of new countries ? — 
and which of the two exemplified the more noble 
species of bravery — that more worthy of, and dig- 
nifying to, man ? The one madly rushed through 
fire and destroyed his fellow-men that he might 
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acquire fame — ^the other ventured over fathomless 
waters that he might henefit mankind by extend- 
ing the boundaries of science^ and opening new 
fields for commerce. The brutal bravery of 
Alexander or Caesar, which has been so much 
boasted of, is disgusting to every right thinking 
man, but the manly bravery of those who have 
nobly and perseveringly contended against impo- 
sition and tyranny, or who have struggled to 
abolish the vices of any particular age — is the 
kind of bravery that wisdom takes delight in con- 
templating, and such are the heroes to whom na- 
tions should gratefully award the highest priijes 
they have it in their power to bestow. 

Editor. 



MISCELLANEOUS POETRY, 



ON A CAGED EAGLE. 

Offspring of a kingly race. 

Bom on never tiring wing ; 
Far beyond where eye can trace, 

E'en beyond imagining. 
Thou of such majestic form, 
Thou that brav'st the angry storm, 
Thou whose piercing fiery eye 
With the lightning's flash may vie ; 
Who hath dared to bind thee here ? 
Who hath lured thee from thy sphere ? 

How they've humbled thee, proud bird, 
Chained thee fast to once spumed eaxth. 

Wings that lashed the winds untired, 
Now to thee are nothing worth. 

When thou vieVst thy sphere, the sky. 
Still thy spirit soars on high ; 
Years may follow one ano&er, 
Nought can thy ambition smother^ 

Still majestic ; vet I ween. 
Not now what thou once hast been ; 
Ru£9ed now thy pinions are. 
Sluggish is thy mien with care» 
Bright thine eye, but far more bright 
Was it in thy native height; 
Still it flashes as in scorn, 
Of the base, the lowly bom. 

Ml 
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When thy matchless wing was free, 
Sailing o'er the boundless sea, 
Bearing thee above the cloud, 
Where beneath rolled thunders loud, 
Thou wert feared by all below, 
Dreadful wert thou to thy foe ; 
Little then thou thought' st thine age 
Would be lingered in this cage. 

Thou remindest me of the fate. 
Of earth's proud, ambitious great. 
Who, like ihee, have soared on high, 
And could once the world defy .* 
To whom once the menial crowd, 
With obsequious rev'rence bowed. 
Yet like thee, have, e'er they died, 
Thus been hurled from scenes of pride. 

Editor. 



TO A CATTERPILLAR. 

Dost thou live cheerful in thy present form. 
And brave each biting blast and pelting storm, 

Calmly bearing all ? 
Art thou of bright and happier days now dreaming. 
Poor worm that art so lone and wretched seeming. 

On this ivied wall f 

I fain would know if Hope supporteth thee. 
For much I think that thou art like to me, 

Dwelling lowly here ; 
And bearing what by chance may be thy fate, 
But having prospect of a happier state, 

Quickly coming near. 

Oh ! I have thought and hoped when I have seen 
Thee flitting gaily winged 'long hedge rows green, 

That I then did see 
An emblem of the nobler human race. 
Who, when from earth released, bright wings should 
grace, 

Who to rest might flee. 

Editor. 
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A GENETHLUCON. 

Hail, first-born ofifsprlDg of a brother dear ! 

Bright be thy course on earth from year to year ! 

In childhood's sunny days may'st thou be blest 

With rosy health, by parents be caressed. 

May they in turn the parents' blessing share, 

And own their joy far, far exceeds their care ; 

Acknowledge that to God they owe all praise 

For having thee to enliven all their days. 

May they with fondness watch thy youth's career. 

Thy first attempts to speak with transport hear, 

With tender looks watch thy attempts to run. 

And guard thee from the dangers thou should'st shun. 

To thee may Wisdom's path be early known. 

And beauteous Virtue's face to thee be shown ; 

Oh ! may'st thou in the former love to tread, 

And wim the latter be securely wed. 

Then surely length of happy days thou'lt see, 

And honoured age thy due reward wilt be. 

Sweet Infant ! ere I leave this pleasant theme, 
Of thee I'll tell what is my waking dream, 
How I, in fancy, trace thy steps through life, 
And see thee struggling through this world of strife ; 
How bright, methinks, the course is thou dost run. 
And what good actions thou hast nobly done. 
When thou these lines shalt read some future day, 
(Mayhap when he who penned them shall be clay,) 
May they, within thy soul, a rage inspire. 
And to great deeds thy emulation fire. 

Methinks I see thee now a playful boy. 

Thy sparklu^ eyes betokening thy joy. 

Thy diligence by all thy friends approved. 

And by thy schoolmates all, sincerely loved; 

And on thy smiling countenance I trace, 

The germs of future, open, manly grace. 

And what is deemed the noblest trait of youth. 

Thou never fear'st to speak the simple truth, 

God's holy laws thou constantly dost keep, 

And for his mercy pray'st each night ere thou dost sleep. 
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I now can fancy thee at man's estate, 

And with the world to straggle 'tis thy fate, 

Of Sorrow's cup thon'st had a transient taste, 

Enough to warn thee thoughtless days are past ; I 

That now 'tis time thou should'st attempt to steer 

Thy unassisted self in thy career. ■ 

I see thee nobly fighting for a name. 

By virtuous deeds securing virtuous fame. 

Thy days are spent in honourable toil, 

And portions of thy nights beside the oil. 

The haunts of dissipation thou dost shun. 

In Folly's ways thou leavest fools to run ; 

The lights of learning thou know'st how to prize ; 

For thy companions uiou dost choose the wise ; 

By all good men thy company is sought ; 

For evil purpose thou can'st ne'er be bought ; 

Thou loy'st thy countir, and for it would die, 

Should she e'er need the brave, to face her enemy. 

With silver hairs, yet with a polished brow. 
In easy chair, methinks I see thee now ; 
Respected art thou by thy children dear. 
And honoured every where thou dost appear. 
The poor man blesses thee, his best of niends. 
For thee a thousand prayers to heaven he sends; 
Thou fearest not to yield thy latest breath. 
And, with a tranquil mind, thou wait'st the approach of 
death. 

Editor. 



TO HOPE. 

Comb, kind consoler of our earthly cares 
And sooth the troubles of an anxious heart ; 

And while I journey through this vale of tears, 
Illumine with thy rays the gloomier part. 

Hail ! hail ! sweet hope, for I have felt thy charms. 
Have tasted oft the solace thou dost bring : 

For whilst I have embraced thee in my arms. 
Thou hast extracted Fear's most painful sting. 
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I've seen thee hov'ring o'er my aching head, 
When straight before me lay the gulph despair ; 

And dreadful visions from my mind have fled— 
By thee dispelled and driven thro' the air. 

Oh, what should I have been were't not for thee ? 

The miserable slave of doubt and fear ! 
What done, if thou hadst not supported me ? 

The fiend Remorse would now my heart-strings tear. 

Hope ! thou hast journeyed with me from my birth. 
And proved thyself the kindest friend I have : 

Thou art, indeed, an angel on the earth ; 
Still travel with me to the silent grave. 

Editor. 



ON SLEEP. 

'Ti8 sweet to the ploughman who cuts the tough soil, 
Whose limbs are awearied with honest hard toil — 
To slumber at uight on his coarse and warm bed : 
Oh soundly he sleeps, for nought troubles his head. 

'Tis sweet to the baby who knows not a crime, 
Who dreams pleasant dreams, and is smiling the time ; 
It lays its round head on its mother's soft breast, 
By whom it is watched and so fondly caressed. 

'Tis sweet to the schoolboy who tired with his play. 
Or who to his tasks has been kept all the day. 
To coil up his limbs in the arms of soft sleep, — 
Forgetting the rod which has forced him to weep. 

'Tis sweet to the youth who is panting for fiune. 
Whose overstrong zeal weareth out his weak frame : 
'Tis pleasant to him to relax his bent mind — 
To be in the chains of the sleep-god confined. 

But sweeter 'tis still to the harassed-out poor. 
Who beg their subsistence from door unto door. 
To foiget all their woes in their slumberings sound, 
E'en though they recline ou tlie hard stony ground. 

Editor. 
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THE POET AND THE CRITIC. 

He within whose breast is glowing 

ET'ry tmly noble feeling; 
Who is happy when bestowing 

Balms, to mental wonnds are healing ; 
He who ever sympathises 

With all beings in creation. 
He who more than all things prizes 

That which causes exaltation, — 
He who lessens human cares, 
Who detests all evil snaies. 
Seeks to mitigate distress. 
Adds to human happiness. 
When such you see. 
Whoe'er he be — 
E'en though he never wrote a line. 
He is one favoured by the nine. 

And he who ever loves to stray 

By lofty hills and fertile dfues, 
Who loves to watch the lambkins play — 

The cattle grazing in the vales ; 
He who with sweet rapture sees 

Splendours of the setting sun — 
Communes with the whispering breeze, — 

With the streamlets as they run ; 
He who loves to hear birds sing, — 
Or the village church bells ring; 
Who loves to stray by pale moonshine, 
Can trace in all things hand divine. 
Whoe'er he is 
His hand I kiss, 
For nature owns him as her Poet, 
Unfailing are these proofs that shew it. 

He who delights in none of these, 
And who no greater pleasure knows 

Than with ill-natured scoffs to tease. 
And ev'ry trivial fault t' expose^ 

And who will not the labour spare 
Some flaw to find at which to rail, 
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Who thinks it is enjoyment rare 

To make his fellow-man bewail ; 
He who can no pity feel, 
Joys not at his brother's weal, 
Cavils at whatever he sees, 
Ruins men and sits at ease, 

Him quickly shun, 

For he is one 
Whose sport it is mankind to gaXl, 
He is what men a Critic call. 

Editor. 



THE BLUE DEVILS— A DREAM. 



I SAW silver eoblets shine. 
They were filled with ros^ wine. 
Grasping one, I held it high. 
Shouted — ** Now ye demons fly, 
Ye can do me no more harm, 
'Gainst your spells behold this charm." 
I my hand raised to my lip. 
Demons entered with each sip. 

I saw crowds where all seemed gay, 
There I hastened on my way. 
When I reached them, there I saw 
Bold despisers of all law ; 
Reckless, mirthful, great of soul. 
Who nor feared, nor knew controul, 
Those who sing, " Begone dull care," 
But these demons frolicked there. 

They flew round the gamester's head, 
Nestled in the wanton's bed. 
Stared the miser in the face, 
Dogged the thief from place to place ; 
Flew in palace and in cot. 
Haunted earth in every spot ; 
Power could not drive them away, 
And with wealth they loved to stay. 
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They burst through the poor man's door, 
Gambolled up and down his floor^ 
Danced around his cheerless hearth, 
Hurra'd when they saw the dearth 
There of clothes, of food and fire, 
And his wife through want expire. 

Oh, the sight so awed my mind. 

Frequently I felt inclined 

To embrace the feet of death, 

To escape their pois'nous breath ; 

I more pangs felt— far more awe. 

When these blasted imps I saw. 

Than could Death strike through my breast, 

'Gainst it tho' his hand he prest. 



HOPE— A VISION. 



But not yet my slumbers broke, 
I again areamed, ere I 'woke, 
Near I saw an angel stand 
With a light wand in her hand, 
This she oft waved o'er my head, 
And with smiling face she said— 

^' ' Yond the bright sky is my home. 
Wretched youth Tve nither come 
To relieye thy tortured soul, 
From all tyranous controul ; : ";,] 
Hope my name^I'll they attend, 
Blest are they whom I befriend. 

'* I the troubled mind can calm, 
To the care-worn I bring balm ; 
Those I take within my care. 
Shield I from the fiend despair ; 
Hundreds daily do I save 
From the cold untimely grave. 



Editor. 
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** From thy troubled couch now rise, 
Life's few blessings learn to prize; 
All as through the world they go, 
Meet their share of bliss and woe — 
One day bless their happy state, 
Next day curse their cruel fate. 

" Thou art wretched now I see — 
I have come to comfort thee ; 
Know then there are joys in store 
Greater than thou'st known before, 
Though thou art in pain to-day, 
Thou wilt be to-morrow gay." 

I awaked — ^looked wildly round. 
To my great surprise, I found 
All was quiet — ^I alone. 
Same as ere to sleep I'd gone ; 
I my dream remember yet — 
Nor the moral will forget 



Editor. 



LOVE. 

They sin who tell us Love can die; 
With life all other passions fly — 

All others are but vanity. 
In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the earth. 
They perish where they have their birth. 

But Love is indestructible ; 
Its holy flame for ever bumeth, 
From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified. 
Then hath in heaven its perfect rest ; 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of Love is there. 

N 
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Oh when a mother meets on high 

The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then for pains and fears, 

The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrows — ^all her tears. 

An over payment of delight f 

Sontfaey. 



MART OF fiUTTERMERE. 

Yes ! there are moments when the innocent — 

When those whose hearts are by chaste yirtne mled, 

Allow such freedoms taken unreproved. 

^ By this sweet kiss,*' enrapturea, he exclaimed, 

" Swear, dearest love, thy heart is only mine, 

And that, till death, thou wilt to me be true." 

With modest blush and falt'ring tone, she Sjaid, 

'' I promise to be fedthful unto thee." 

Twere needless here to tell how from that hour 

She lived for him. 

On him alone her thoughts were fixed all day ; 

He was the subject of her dreams by night 

Bright were her eyes and beautiful her face, 

And her sweet countenance told ev'iy one 

How bright her hopes— suspicion lurked not there. 

From mom till eve unruffled was her browj 

Oh ! beautiful she seemed to eveiy eye : 

But in her lover's presence her gay smiles, 

Love-liffhted eyes and polished brow had charms 

An anchorite could not gaze on unmoved. 

A gem is ever bright and beautiful, 

Reflecting sweetly all that near it comes; 

But when upon it looks the noon-day sun, 

It many times more beautiful appears, 

And sends forth ravs too briUiant to behold. 

Such charms e*en round their wa^ to Hatfield's heart ; 

He now forsook his former base intent, 

And was resolved to make her his loved wife. 

He hoped within this vale to live concealed, 

And that, ere long, his crimes would be forgot. 
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And he by justice be no more pursued. 
He ever wore a gay and smiling face 
When in the presence of his lorelv maid ; 
But guilt-bom fear was torturing his soul — 
'Twist lore and fear he lived in agony. 
The day was fixed when they were to be joined, 
And friends invited to the wedding feast ; 
|f ought else was talked of all the country round ; 
The village maids all envied Mary's lot 
The day arrived, within the little* church 
Assembled were their friends, from far and near, 
Eager to witness such a novel scene. 
The ceremony over, they repaired 
Back to the gaily-decorated inn. 
The day was speiit in feasts and merry games, 
And all the night in music, dance, and mirth. 
Then Mary envied not the proudest queen. 
She thought herself the happiest thing on earth, 
Expectedeach new day would bring new bliss — 
Such joyous days poor mortals ne'er know oft. 
She had not sported in the sunshine long 
Ere, unobserved by her, a thick dark cloud 
Approached, and hovering o'er her beauteous head, 
Enwrapped it in its gloomy sable folds* 
One day the quiet vaJUey was surprised 
By witaewing a troop ^ .tnuag^ come, 
And seize the new-made bridegroom unawares. 
In mute astonishment they saw him bound- 
Saw his pale face betoken conscious guilt, 
And, unresisting, saw him borne away. 
Oh ! what was Mary's grief when thus she found 
Her fancied happiness and greatness gone ?*-> 
Saw him she loved led ignominiously — 
His life a forfeit to his counter's laws ! 
This beauteous flower of lovely Buttermere 
Hung her fair head for many, many days, 
Uncomforted by sympathizing friends. 

Editor. 



litde tmly— it does not appear large enough to seat a dozen. 
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THE ANCIENT CLASSIC POETS. 

The wond'rous tale of Ithaca's wise king, 
His narrow 'scapes — ^his venturesome exploits. 

How slowly o'er his head the sad years wing- 
How faithfully his wife his love reauites, 
And 'gainst her teazing suitors nohly fights — 

How bravely on, with filial love inspired, 
The princely heir maintains his father's rights ; 

Awes by his virtue, who with lust are fired. 
May o'er and o'er be read— -the reader still untired. 

Here is the poet of th' Augustan age, 
Whose honied lines in sweetest accents flowed 

From forth his lips when on the Roman stage 
He stood reciting to th' attentive crowd 
Verses of which his country hath been proud^ 

Verses that in all ages are admired. 
Whose well-earned praises have been echoed loud, 

And many youthful poets' spirits fired, 
Who by his music charmed have to his fame aspired. 

Delighted in his gliding verse we read 
Of all the wand'rings of the Prince of Troy, 

Whose crew bv Neptune's aid with safety tread 
On Afric's shores, where Dido, iiill of joy, 
Received her love, and did fond prayers employ. 

With streaming eyes to press him to remain ; 
Despair at length made her her life destroy. 

For her entreaties could no hearing gain, 
Her tears and melting sighs were shed and heaved in vain. 

The sweet Anacreon with his sprightly lays 

Makes us forget the long and tedious hour ; 
His gay light harp was ever tuned in praise 

Of rosy wine, and beauty's magic power ; 

He quickly wings us to the hall and bower. 
Where merry Bacchus with bright Venus reigns. 

Who there together in profusion shower 
The sweetest joys—while music's softest strains 
Still charm the throng the more as nectar'd bowls it drains. 

And here the grand— the spirit-stirring ode. 
Records the stories of the Olympic game ; 
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Who swiftest round the course in chariot rode ; 
Or who in battle won immortal fame, 
How proudly, Pindar, doth each hero's name 

In thy strong verse float down the stream of time, 
Still bloom their laurels and will aye the same. 

As fresh and green as in their earliest prime, 
Such great immortal fame can give the bard sublime. 

Thus have the bards of old transmitted down 
The mighty deeds performed in by- gone years, 

And all the actions that obtained renown. 
And all the mournful tales demanding tears — 
The anguish which the fair forsaken bears. 

Distracted wandering over hill and dale ; 
How in despair her auburn locks she tears. 

And gives them reckless to the boisterous gale — 
Or by some tragic act leaves pitying friends to wail. 

The mind enchanted by their magic skill. 
In fancy roves about in transport where 

The country swains beside some rippling rill 
E^joy the evening dance — all free from care, 
With happy looks they greet each other there, 

Andpass their harmless— merry jokes around. 
While the young lover strays off with his dear 

Thro' some lone thicket, where the distant sound 
Is heard of waters babbling o'er the stony ground. 

Editor. 



SHAKSP£AB£. 

Herb too is Shakspeare, fancy's darling child, 

Who the great book of nature open £ud ; 
Whose high imagination bounded wild, 

And witii the universe has sportive plaved. 

Thy matchless genius uncontrolled haui strayed 
Through all the windings of the human heart, 

And also with unequaJled skill displayed 
To our admiring eyes, with wond'rous art, 
Scenes which when once we've seen, from them we 

loathe to part 

Nl 
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Like the liigh firmament, which to our view 

Doth constantly present a diff 'rent scene, 
So ever in thy works we find a new 

And brighter prospect doth itself unscreen ; 

Oh happy, happy are all they I ween 
Who make it their delight to range with thee, 

And watch Pack's midnight frolics on the green. 
And Oberon and the gay fairies see. 
Or read thy tales of love or deeds of witcherie. 

Oh Shakspeare ! Melpomene's fav'rite child, 
How I do love to dwell upon thy page ; 

With thee how many an hour have I beguiled, 
I could live happy in an hermitage, 
And all my days and hours with thee engage : 

So varied and so winning are thy charms, . 
O wonder and delight of every age. 

The muses fondly nursed thee in their arms. 
And in thy veins poured fire that lightens us and warms. 

Editor. 



ROBERT'S SOLILOQUY. 

In summer when the bright red sun 
Had near his daily journey run, 
When saffron hues bedeck the sky. 
And all was peace and harmony, 
When gaily warblers of the grove — 
(Those emblems of pure joy and love,) 
Were chanting their last evening song 
In strains both sweet and clear and strong ; 
'Twas then that Robert with delight. 

His breast filled with poetic flame. 
Would seek the shade remote from sight. 

The spot where few save he e'er came. 
One evening at such hour he stood 
In pensive— contemplative mood. 
Near where a stream ran murm'ring by. 
And poured forth this soliloquy :— 
'' The little merry playful lambs 
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Are frisking by their quiet dams, 
And ey'ry insect in the air 
And ev'ry beast is free from care ! 
They tranquil peace enjoy secure, 
Nor dream of woes they must endure : — 
How di£f 'rent is the lot of man ! 
O, thou art during life's short span 
Doomed countless ills to undergo, 
And doomed to taste severest woe. 
E'en men treat men with cool disdain ! 
And ev'ry pleasure's mixed with pain ; 
Yes ! friendship — virtue — truth are sold 
For that most pow'rful fiend called gold !- 

gold ! the number of thy slaves 
Surpasses troubled ocean's waves, 
And men in their pursuit of thee 
Forget all ties of charity ; 

Thy power prevails through ev'ry clime, 
Thou parent art of ev'ry crime ; 
Thy false allurements cheat the eye. 
And thousands on thy charms rely 
For happiness, content, and peace, 
Thus think from woes and cares to cease. 
Begone vain thoughts like these away ! 
Begone ! I will not be your prey 5 
Rise, Buries ! teach me a purer joy. 
Which ne'er can fail and ne'er can cloy 
The sweets of an enlightened mind. 
The pleasures of a heart refined ! — 
These, these are joys beyond compare. 
And joys in which all men may share. 

1 envy not the rich man's lot. 

Who dwells 'midst vanity and pride ; 
I'd rather have the peasant's cot 

Where cheerfulness and peace abide ; 
No weighty cares my rest to blight. 
Be truth and justice my delight, 
A heart too that can sympathize 
With others woes and others joys." 



Editor. 
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MATBIMONY. 

When misfortunes tfaiekly grow, 
When the heart is sinking low, 
When the pangs of grief are felt^ 
Whose eyes then with pity melt ? 
Who wiU soothe the ills of life? 
She->the fond, the faithful wife. 

Who can make the fire-side sweet ? 
Who with joy our comings greet ? 
Who with kindest words and smiles 
From corroding care heguiles ? 
Who can calm the storm of strife ? 
The wife, the wife, the loving wife. 

Who can make home's joys more dear ? 
Who can nerve us 'gainst all fear ? 
Who will wisest counsel give ? 
Teach us how we ought to live ? 
Tet humhly hear our follies rife ?— • 
The prudent, kind, and virtuous wife. 

Who when sickness rohs of rest 
Listens to each slight request? 
Who unwearied night and day 
Near the suflf'rer's couch will stay? 
The wife — the wife is ever nigh 
To watch us then with wakeral eye. 

Joyful, sweetest, wedded life, 

Dearest partner— lovely wife, 

Let me, as I travel on. 

Know ^e hliss thou giv'st aloi^e. 

Love, pure love can smooth life's way-— 

Love makes hearts feel light and gay. 



Editor. 
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ODE TO ELOQUENCE. 

Heabd ye those loud contending waves, 
That shook Cecropia's pillar'd state ? 

Saw ye the mighty from iheii graves 
Look up, and tremble at her fate? 

Who shall calm the angry storm ? 
Who the mighty task perform ; 

And bid me raging tumult cease ? 
See, the son of Hermes rise, 
With sjrren tongue and speaking eyes. 

Hush the noise and soothe to peace ! 

See the olive branches waving 

O'er missus' winding stream. 
Their lovely limbs the Naiads laving, 

The muses smiling by, supreme ! 

See the nymphs and swains advancing ^ 
To harmonious measures dancing : 

Grateful lo Paeans rise 
To thee, O power ! who canst inspire 
Soothing words — or words of fire. 

And shook'st thy plumes in Attic skies ! 

Lo ! from the regions of the north. 
The reddening storm of battle pours, 

Rolls along the trembling earth, 
Fastens on the Olynthian towers. 

" Where rests the sword ? — where sleep the brave ? 
Awake ! Cecropia's ally save 

From the fury of the blast : 
Burst the storm on Phocis' walls ! 
Rise ! or Greece for ever falls. 

Up ! or freedom breathes her last ! " 

The jarring states, obsequious now, 

View the patriot's hand on high ; 
Thunder gathering on his brow, 

Lightning flashing from his eye ! 
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Borne by the tide of words along. 

One voice, one mind, inspire Uie throng ! — 

« To arms ! to arms ! to arms ! " they cry, 
** Grasp the shield, and draw the sword, 
Lead us to Philippi's lord. 

Let us conquer him, or die ! " 

Ah, eloquence ! thou wast undone ; 

Wast from thy native country driven. 
When ^rranny eclipsed the sun, 

And blottea out the stars of heaven ! 

When liberty from Greece withdrew. 
And o'er the Adriatic flew 

To where the Tiber pours his urn — 
She struck the rude Tarpeian rock. 
Sparks where kindled by the stroke — 

Agajln thy fires began to bum ! 

Now shining forth, thou mad'st compliant 
The conscript fathers to thy charms. 

Roused the world-bestriding giant. 
Sinking fast in slavery's arms ! 

I see thee stand by freedom's fane, 
Pouring the persuasive strain, 

Giving vast conceptions birth. 
Hark ! I hear thy thunders sound. 
Shake the forum round and round, 

Shake the pillars of the earth ! 

First-bom of liberty divine ! 

Put on relinon's bright array : 
Speak ! and toe starless nave shall shine 

The portal of eternal day. 

Rise, kindling with the orient beam, 
Let Calvarv*s hill inspire the theme. 

Unfold the garments roll'd in blood ! 
Oh, touch the soul — ^touch all her chords, 
With all the onmipotence of words, 

And point the way to heaven— to God ! 

Anon. 
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TH£ SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

Our busies sang truce— for the night-cloud had lower'd, 

And tae sentinel stars set their watch ii^ the sky; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 

The weaiy to sleep, and the wounded to die- 
When, reposing that night on my pallet of straw. 

By ihe wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain. 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 

And thrice ere the morning J dream'd it again. 

Methought, from the battle-field's dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roan^'d on a desolate track : 

'Twas autunm — andsimshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcom'd me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields, travers'd so oft 
In life's morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own moimtain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers simg. 

Then pledg'd we the wine cup, and fondly I swore. 
From my home and weeping friends never to part ; 

My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er. 
And my wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of heart — 

" Stay, stay with us — ^rest, thou art weary and worn ! " 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay; 

But sorrow retum'd with the dawning of mom. 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away ! 

Campbell. 



LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER. 

A CHIEFTAN to the Highlands bound. 
Cries, ** Boatman, do not tanr, 

And I'll give thee a silver pound, 
To row us o'er the ferry ! " 

" Now who be ye woxdd cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ? " 

« Oh ! I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 
And this. Lord Ullin's daughter : — 
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<< And fast before her father's men, 
Three days we've fled together; 

For, should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather : — 

<< His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should tiiey our steps discover, 
Then who would cheer my bonnie bride 

When they had slain her h)ver? " 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
" rU go, my chief— I'm ready : — 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for yom- winsome lady ! 

" And, by my word, the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So — ^though the waves are raging white^ 

I'll row thee o'er the ferry ! " 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water- wraith was shrieking. 

And, in the scowl of heaven, each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men ! 
Their trampling sounded nearer ! 

« Oh ! haste thee, haste ! " the ladv cries, 
<* Though tempests round us gather, 

I'll meet the raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
^^en^-oh ! too strong for human hand ! 

The tempest gather'd o'er her. 

And still they row'd, amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord UUin reach'd that fatal shore. 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 
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For sore dismay'd, throngh storm and shade, 

His child he did discover ! 
One lovely arm was stretched for aid, - 

And one was round her lover. 

'' Come hack ! come hack ! " he cried in grief, 

*' Across this stormywater ; 
And I'U forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter !— oh ! my daughter ! " 

'Twas vain !— the loud waves lash'd the shore, 

Return or aid preventing : 
The waters wild went o'er his child-— 

And he was left lamenting. 

Campbell. 



SORROWS OF MEMORY. 

In vain to me the howling deep 

Stem winter's awfiil reign discloses, 
In vain shall summer's zeph^ sleep 

On fragrant heds of hudding roses ; 
To me aUke each scene appears 

Since thou hast hroke my heart — or nearly, 
Whilst memory writes in frequent tears 

That I have loved thee very dearly. 

How many summers passed away, 

How many winters sad and dreary — 
Yet still I taught thee to he gay 

Whene'er thy soul of life was weary ! 
When lingering sickness wrung thy hreast, 

And bowed Siee to the earth — or nearly, 
I strove to lull thy mind to rest, 

For then I loved thee, O ! how dearly. 

And tho' the flush of joy no more 

Shall o'er my cheek its lustre throwing, 

Bid sensual fools that cheek adore. 
And talk of passions ever glowing ; 
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Still tor thy mind should time impart 

A charm to bid it beat sincerely, 
Nor idly sound a breaking; heart 

That loved thee long and Wed thee dearly. 

Could gold thy truant fancy bind, 

A faithful heart would still content me, 
For oh to gain a heart unkind 

I gare mee all that fortune lent me ; 
In youth when suitors round me pressed, 

Who vowed to love and love sincerely. 
When wealth could never charm my breast, 

Tho' thou wert poor I loved thee dearly. 

Seek not the firagile streams of love. 

Such fleeting phantoms will deceive thee, 
They will but transient idols prove. 

In wealth beguile, in sorrow leave thee'; 
Oh dost thou think the sordid mind 

When thou art poor will feel sincerely ? 
Wilt thou in such that friendship find 

Which warmed the heart that loved thee dearly ? 

Tho' feeble passions cease to bum 

For her so long thy bosom's treasure, 
Oh think that reason may return 

When far from thee my paths I measure ; 
Say who will then thy conscience heal? 

Or who will bid thy heart beat cheerly ? 
Or from that heart the memory steal 

Of her who loved thee long and dearly. 

I will not court thy fickle love. 

Soon shall our fates and fortunes sever. 
Far from thy scorn will I remove, 

And smiling sigh — adieu for ever! 
Give to thy sordid friends thy days, 

Still trust that they will act sincerely. 
And when the spurious mask decays. 

Lament the heart ^at lov'd thee dearly. 
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For time will swiftly journey on, 

And age with sickness haste to meet thee— 
Friends prove deceitful — ^wantons shun 

When they no more with smiles can cheat thee ; 
Then wilt thou seek in vain to find 

A faithful heart that beats sincerely, 
A passion centering in the mind 

Which, scorning interest, loved thee pearly. 

Mary Robinson. 



GLENARA. 

Oh ! heard you yon pibroch sound sad in the vale, 
Where a band comem slowly with weeping and wail ? 
'Tis the Chief of Glenara laments for his dear ; 
And her sire and her people are called to the bier. 

Glenara came first, with the mourners and shroud ; 
Her kinsmen they followed, but mourned not aloud ; 
Their plaids all their bosoms were folded around. 
They marched all in silence — ^they looked to the ground. 

In silence they reach'd over mountain and moor. 
To a heath, where the oak tree grew lonely and hoar; 
" Now, here let us place the ffrey stone of her cairn ; — 
Why speak ye no word ?" said Glenara the stem. 

" And tell me, I charge you, ye clan of my spouse, 
Why fold ye your mantles ? why cloud ye your brows ? " 
So spake the rude chieftain : no answer is made. 
But each mantle unfolding, a dagger displayed. 

^ I dream'd of my lady, I dream'd of her shroud," 
Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all wrathful and loud ; 
<< And empj^ that shroud and that coffin did seem ; 
Glenara ! Glenara! now read me my dream ! " 

Oh ! pale grew the cheek of that chieftain, I ween. 
When the shroud was unclosed, and no body was seen ; 
Then a voice from the kinsmen spoke louder in scorn — 
Twas the youth that had lov'd the fair Ellen of Lorn — 
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" I dream'd of my lady, I dream'd of her grief, 
I dream'd that her lord was a barbarous enief ; 
On a rock of the ocean foir Ellen did seem : 
Glenara! Glenara! now read me my jiream ! " 

In dust low the traitor has knelt on the ground. 
And the desert reveal'd where his lady was found ; 
From a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne ^ 
Now joy to the house of fair EUen of Lorn ! 



Campbell. 



MARCELLUS* SPEECH TO THE MOB. 

Whereforb rejoice that CsBsar comes in triumph ? 

What conquest brings he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captire bonds his chariot wheels ? 

Tou blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 

Oh you hard hearts ! you cruel men of Rome ! 

Sjiew you not P(»npey ? many a time and oft 

Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants in your arms, and there hare sat 

The liTe-long day, with patient expectatkm, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome ; 

And wlwn you saw his chariot but appear. 

Have you not made a universal shout, 

That Tib^ trembled underneath his banks 

To hear the replication of your soimds 

Made in his concave shores? 

And do you now put on your best attire ? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in nis way 

That comes in triumph over Pompe/s blood ? 

Begone 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees. 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plagues 
That needs must Ught on this ingratitude. 

Shftkspi 
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MARK ANTONY'S ORATION. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen ! — lend me your ears. 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred wilh their bones : 

So let it be with Caesar ! — Noble Bmtus 

Hath told you CsBsar was ambitious-— 

If it was so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath CsBsar answered it ! 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest— 

For Brutus is an honourable man ! 

So are they all ! all honourable men — 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me — 
But Brutus says he was ambitious — 
And Brutus is an honourable man ! 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept. 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff!— 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man ! 
You all did see that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown ; 
Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? — 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And sure he is an honourable man! 
I speak, not to disprove what Brutus spoke ; 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once ; not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him : 
O judgment ! thou hast fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason !— Bear with me ! 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar ; 
And I must pause till it come back to me ! 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world— now lies he there, 
And none so poor as do him reverence ! 
O masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

01 
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I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men— 
I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of Csesar — 
I found it in his closet — 'tis his will ! 
Let but the commons hear his testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read. 
And they will go and kiss dead CaBsar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue !— 

If you hare tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle ! I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent- 
That day he overcame the Nervii ! 

Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through !— 

See what a rent the envious Casca made ! 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ! 

And as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar foUow'd it !^— 

As rushing out of doors tp be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel! 

Judge, O ye goas, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 

This, was the unkindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab ! — 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms. 

Quite vanquish'd him. Then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle, muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey's statue — 

Which all the while ran blood — great Caesar fell ! 

Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down; 

Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us ! 

Oh, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious drops ! 

Kind souls ! what ! weep you when you but behold 
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Our CaBsar's vesture wounded ?— look you here ! 
Here is himself— marr'd, as you see, by traitors !• 



Good friends ! sweet friends ! let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny ! 
They that hare done this deed are honourable !— - 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it : they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 
1 come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That loves his friend — and that they know full well, 
That gave me public leave to speak of him— 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ! 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 
Show you sweet CaBsar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb 

mouths ! 
And bid them speak for me. But, were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny ! 

Shakspeare. 



THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

Stop ! — ^for thy tread is on an empire's dust ! 
An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below ! 
Is the spot mark'd with no colossal bust ? 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show ? 
None ; but the moral's truth tells simpler so. 
As the ground was before, thus let it be. 
How that red rain hath made the harvest grow ! 
And is this all the world has gain'd by thee, 
Thou first and last of fields ! king-making victory ? 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
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Her beaaty and her chivalry; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose, with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; — 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes Uke a rising 
knell. 

Did ye not hear it? — ^No ; — ^"twas but the wind» 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 
On with the dance ; let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But hark ! — ^that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm! arm! it is! — ^it is! — the cannon's opening roar. 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with death's prophetic ear; 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rush'd into the field ; and, foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying too and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblinffs of distress. 
And cheeks a& pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who couldguess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon nights so sweet such awful mom could rise ? 

And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pourinff forwud with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
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And the deep thmider, peal on peal, afiir ; 
And near, the beat of me aiaxmiag drom 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white tips, ^The foe ! they come ! 
they e&m/d ! " 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering" rose I 
The war-note of Loehiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard — and heard too have her Saxon foes :-* 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and slirill. But with the breath which fills 
Their momntain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With their fierce native daring, which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years ; 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 
ears. 

And Ardennes waves aboye them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as the^ pass 
Grieving — ^if aught inanimate e'er grieves— 
Over the unretnniing brave — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure ; when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 
low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life ; 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay ; 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife ; 
The mom the marshalling in arms ; the day 
Battle's magnificently stem array 1 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which, when rent, 
The earth is covefd thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, — ^heap'd and pent. 
Rider and horse, — ^firiend, foe,— -in one red burial blent. 



ByrDn. 
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BRUTUS'S HARANGUE OVER THE DEAD 
BODY OF LUCRETU. 

Thus, thus, my fnends ! fast as our breaJdng hearts 
Permitted utterance, we have told our stoiy : 
And now, to say one word of the imposture— 
The mask necessity has made me wear. 
When the ferocious malice of your king, — 
King 1 do I call him ? — ^when the monster, Tarquin^ 
Slew, as most of you may well remember. 
My father, Marcus, and my elder brother, 
En?ying at once their virtues and their wealth, 
How could I hope a shelter from his power, 
But in the false face I have worn so long? 

Would you know why I summoned you together ? 
Ask ye what brings me here ? Behola this dagger. 
Clotted with gore ! Behold that frozen corse ! 
See where the lost Lucretia sleeps in death ! 
She was the mark and model of the time. 
The mould in which each female face was form'd, 
The very shrine and sacristy of virtue ! 

The worthiest of the worthy ! not the nymph 
Who met old Numa in his hallowed walks, 
And whispered in his ear her strains divine. 
Can I conceive beyond her ! — ^the young choir 
Of vestal virgins bent to her ! — Such a mind 
Might have abash'd the boldest libertine. 
And turn'd desire to reverential love 
And holiest affection ! Oh, my countiymen ! 
You all can witness when that she went forth 
It was a holiday in Rome; old age 
Forgot its crutcn ; labour its task ; all ran ; 
And motihers, turning to their daughters, cried, 
"There, there's Lucretia!" — Now look ye where she 

lies, 
That beauteous flower, that innocent sweet rose, 
Tom up by ruthless violence — ^gone, gone ! 

Say — ^would you seek instructions; would you seek 
What ye should do ! — ^Ask ye yon conscious walls 
Which saw his poison'd brother, saw the incest 
Committed there, and they will cry. Revenge !— 
Ask yon deserted street, where Tullia drove 
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O'er her dead father's corse, 'twill ciy, Revenge ! — 
Ask yonder senate-hoase, whose stones are purple 
With human hlood, and it will cry, Revenge! 
Go to the tomh where lie his murder'd wi&, 
And 'the poor queen, who loved him as her son. 
Their unappeased ghosts will shriek, Revenge ! 
The temples of the gods, the all-viewing heaven, — 
The gods themselves,— will justify the cry, 
And swell the general sound — Revenge ! Revenge ! 



Payne. 



LOCHINVAR. 



Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broad-sword he weapon had done, 
He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone ! 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar ! 

He staid not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone, 
He swam the Esk river where ford there was none — 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar ! 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby hall, 
'Mong bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ! 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword — 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word— 
" O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war ? — 
Or to dance at our bridal? young Lord Lochinvar!" 

*' I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied : 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ; 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine ! 
There be maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar !" 
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The bride kiss'd the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He QuafiTd off the wine, and he threw down the cup; 
She loolE'd down to blush, and she look'd up to sigh — 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her ^e. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
** Now tread we a measure *'' said young Lochinrar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her fauer did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume, 
And the bride-maidens whispered, <' 'Twere better by far 
To have match'd our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.'* 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reach'd the hall-door, and the charger stood 

near, 
So light to the croup the fair ladv he swung. 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung •' 
** She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow!" quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Gnemes of the Netherby 

clan; 
Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 

ran; 
There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie Lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see • 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Ha?e ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar i 

Scott. 



THE ISL£S OF GREECE. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece i 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung. 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 
Where Delos rose, and Phcebus sprung ! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet ; 

But all, except their sun, is set. 



i 
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The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 
Have found the iame your shores refuse ; 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo farther west 
Than your sires' '< Islands of the Bless'd." 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea : 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream'd that Greece might still might be free ; 
For, standing on the Persians' grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 
Wmch looks o'er sea-bom Salamis ; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 
And men in nations ; — all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set, where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou. 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 

Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

'Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link'd among a fetter'd race, 

To feel at least a patriot's shame. 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush-— for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o'er days more bless'd — 
Must we but blush ? — our fathers bled. 

Earth ! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Therm opylaB ! 
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What, silent, still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ;— the Yoices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, " Let one living head, 
But one arise,— we come; we come !" 
'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain— in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet. 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave-* 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine 
We will not think of themes like these ! 

It made Anacreon's song divine : 
He served— but served Polycrates— 

A tyrant ; but our masters then 

Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells : 

In native swords, and native ranks. 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 

Would break your shield, however broad. 
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Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steeps- 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan- like, let me sing and die : 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine— 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 



Byron. 



THE GLADIATOR. 



The seal is set, — Now welcome, thou dread power ! 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk'st in the shadow of the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 
That we become a part of what has been. 
And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen. 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran. 
In murmur'd pity, or loud-roafd applause. 
As man was slaughter'd by his fellow-man, 
And wherefore slaughter'd ? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus' genial laws. 
And the imperial pleasure.— Wherefore not ? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms— on battle-plains or listed spot ? 
Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot. 

I see before me the Gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 

Consents to death, bn^t conquers agony. 

And his droop'd head sinks gradually low — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
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From the red gash, fall heaTT, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him^he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail'd the wretch 
who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away : 
He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother— he, their sire, 
Butchefd to make a Roman holiday — 
All this rush'd with his blood — Shall he expire, 
And unavenged— Arise ! ye Groths, and glut your ire ! 

Byron. 



ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society, where non6 intrudes. 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar ; 
I lore not man the less, but nature more. 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the uniyerse, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— roll \ 
Ten thousand fleets sweep oyer thee in yain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin— -his control 
Stops with the shore ;— upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's rayage, saye his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a graye, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 
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His steps are not apon thy paths, — ihy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth : — there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain tiue take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war : 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into tny yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts :— not so mou. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play- 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow- 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed— ^n breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ;— boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of Eternity— the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on tihy breast to be 

PI 
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Borne, like 1|Ly bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton'd ^th thy breakers— they to me 
Were a ddight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror— 'twas a pleasing fear. 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane— as I do here. 

Byron. 



BYRON. 

Take one example, to our purpose quite. 
A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 
Who riches had, and fame, beyond desire ; 
An heir of flattery, to titles bom, 
And reputation, and luxurious life. 
Yet, pot content with ancestorial name. 
Or to be known because his fathers were ; 
He on this height hereditary stood. 
And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 
To tsJce another step. Above him seemed 
Alone the mount of song, the lofty seat 
Of canonized bards ; and thitherward. 
By nature taught, and inward melody. 
In prime of youth he bent his eagle eye. 
No cost was spared. What books he wished, he read ; 
What sage to hear, he heard ; what scenes to see, 
He saw. And first in rambling school-boy days 
Britannia's mountain-walks, and heath-girt laxes. 
And stoiy-telling glens, and founts, and brooks, 
And maids, as dew-drops pure and fair, his soul 
With grandeur filled, and melody and love. 
Then travel came, and took him where he wished. 
He cities saw, and courts and princely pomp ; 
And mused alone on ancient mountain brows ; 
And mused on battle-fields, where valour fought 
In other days ; and mused on ruins eray 
With years ; and drank from old and fabulous wells ; 
And plucked the vine that first-bom prophets plucked ; 
And mused on famous tombs, and on the wave 
Of ocean mused, and on the desert waste. 
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The heavens and earth of every country saw. 

Where'er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 

Aaght that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 

Thither he went, and meditated there. 

He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced. 

As some vast river of unfailing source. 

Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 

And opened new fountains in the human heart. 

Where fancy halted, weary in her flight, 

In other men, his, fresh as morning, rose. 

And soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home 

Where angels bashful looked. Others, though great. 

Beneath their argument seemed struggling whiles ; 

He, from above descending, stooped to touch 

T£e loftiest thought; and proudly stooped, as though 

It scarce deserved his verse. With nature's self 

He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 

At will with all her glorious migesty. 

He laid his hand upon the '* ocean's mane," 

And played familiar with his hoary locks ; 

Stood on the Alps, stood on the Appennines, 

And with the thunder tidked, as friend to friend ; 

And wove his ^rland of the lightning's wing. 

In sportive tvnst, the lightning's fiery wing. 

Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 

Marching upon the storm in vengeance, seemed ; 

Then turned, and with the grasshopper, who sung 

His evening song beneath his feet, conversed. 

Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds, his sisters were ; 

Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms. 

His brothers, younger brothers, whom he scarce 

As equals deemed. All passions of all men. 

The wild and tame, the gentle and severe ; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane ; 

All creeds, all seasons, time, eternity ; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear ; 

All that was hoped, all that was feared, by man. 

He tossed about, as tempest, withered leaves ; 

Then, smiling, looked upon the wreck he made. 

With terror now he froze the cowering blood. 

And now dissolved the heart in tenderness : 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself; 
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But back into his soul retired, alone, 
Dark, sullen, proud^ gazing contemptuously 
On hearts ana passions prostrate at nis feet 
So ocean from the plains, his waves had late 
To desolation swept, retired in pride. 
Exulting in the glory of his might. 
And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought. 

As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 
To which the stars did reverence as it passed. 
So he, through learning and through fancy, took 
His flights sublime, and on the loftiest top 
Of fame's dread mountain sat ; not soiled and worn. 
As if he from the earth had laboured up ; 
But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair * 

He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 

The nations gazed, and wondered much, and praised. 
Critics before him fell in humble plight. 
Confounded fell, and made debasing signs 
To catch his eye ', and stretched and swelled themselves 
To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 
Of admiration vast ; and many, too, 
Many that aimed to imitate his flight, 
With weaker wing unearthly fluttering made. 
And gave abundant sport to after days. 

Great man ! the nations gazed, and wondered much. 
And praised ; and many caUed his evil good. 
Wits wrote in favour of his wickedness ; 
And kings to do him honour took delight. 
Thus, rail of titles, flattery, honour, fame, 
Beyond desire, beyond ambition, full. 
He died— he died of what?— ^of wretchedness; 
Drank eveiy cup of joy, heard every trump 
Of fame, drank early, deeply drank, drank dranghts 
That common millions might have quendied ; then died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 
His goddess, nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed. 
Fell firom his arms abhorred ; his passions died ; 
Died all but dreary, solitary pride ; 
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And all his sympathies in being died. 
As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall. 
Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 
And then retiring, left it there to rot 
And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven ; 
So he, cut from the sympathies of life. 
And cast ashore from pleasure's boisterous surge, 
A wandering, weary, worn, and wretched thing. 
Scorched, and desolate, and blasted soul, 
A gloomy wilderness of dying thought- 
Repined, and groaned, and withered from the earth. 
His groanings filled the land his numbers filled ; 
And yet he seemed ashamed to groan. Poor man ! 

Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help. 

PoUok. 



RICHMOND ENCOURAGING HIS SOLDIERS. 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Hiave we march'd on without impediment. 
Richard, the bloody and devouring chief. 
Whose ravenous appetite has spoil'd your fields. 
Laid this rich country waste, and rudely cropp'd 
Its ripen'd hopes of fair posterity , 
Is now even in the centre of the isle. 
Thrice is he arm'd who hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, tho' lock'd up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted : 
The very weight of Richard's guilt shall crush him. 
Then let us on, my friends, and boldly face him. 
In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man, 
As mild behaviour and humanity ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears. 
Let us be tigers, in our fierce deportment 
For me, the ransom of my bold attempt. 
Shall be this body on the earth's cold face ; 
But if we thrive, the glory of the action. 
The meanest soldier here shall share his part of. 
Advance your standards, draw your willing swords, 
Sound drums and trumpets, boldly and cheerfully ; 
The words " St George, Richmond, and Victory! " 

Shakspeare. 
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THE BUTTERFLY ON MONT BLANC. 

When Messrs. Hawes oad FeUowes fUMsended Mont Blano, in 
Jnly, 1827, they observed a bntterfly near the smnmit. Mr. C. 
Shewel saw two crimson moths at nearly the same elevation. 

Who would have thought, upon this icy cliff, 

Where never ibex bounded, 

Nor foot of chamois sounded— 
Where scarce the soaring hippogiyff 

Would venture, unless truly 

To this exalted Thule 
He carried the thoughts of a metaphysician, 
Or theory of an electrician— 

Who would have thought of seeing thee, 

Softest of summer's progeny? 
What art thou seeking ? What hast thou lost ? 
That before the throne of eternal frost 

Thou comest to spread the crimson wing. 

Thou pretty fluttering thing ? 
Art thou too fine for the world below ? 

So soon hast thou lived out thy joy and thy spring ? 
And hast thou sworn 
To dwell forlorn, 
An anchorite in a cave of snow. 

Or palmer lonely wandering? 
Or didst thou fancy, as many nave done. 
That because the hill- top is nearest the sun. 

The sun loves better uie thawless ice, 
That does nothing but say that he is bright. 
And dissect, like a prism, his braided lij^t, 

Than the gardens of bloom and the groves of spice ? 
Didst thou think that the bright one his mystery shrouds 
In a comfortless mantle of sleet- driving clouds? 
Alas ! he never loved this place ; 
It bears no token of his grace. 

But many a scar of the tempest's lash, 

And singed mark of the sulphurous flash. 

'Tis better to dwell amid corn-fields and flowers. 

Or even the weeds of this world of ours, 
Than to leave the green vale and the sunny slope, 
And seek the cold cliff with a desperate hope. 

Flutter he— flutter he— high as ne will, 

A butterfly is but a butterfly still. 
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And *tis better for as to remain where we are, 
In the lowly valley 6f duty and care. 
Than lonely to stra^ to the heights above, 
Where there's nothing to do, and nothing to love. 



HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery ! 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade. 
And furious every charger neigh'd, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow, 
On Linden's hills of stained snow; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

'Tis mom — but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun, 
Where furious frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens— On, ye brave. 
Who nish to glorv or the grave ; 
Wave, Munich, all thv banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet, — 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. Campbell. 
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THE DESERTED WIFE. 

He comes not — I have watched the moon go down, 

Bnt yet he comes not — Once it was not so : 

He minks not how these bitter tears do flow, 

The while he holds his riot in that town. 

Yet he will come and chide, and I shall weep, 

And he will wake my infant from its sleep. 

To blend its feeble waiUngs with my tears ! 

Oh how I love a mother's watch to keep 

O'er those sleeping eyes — ^that smile, which cheers 

My heart, though sunk in sorrow fixed and deep. 

I had a husband once who loved me — now. 

He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 

And feeds his passion on a wanton's life. 

As bees from laurel flower a poison sip ! 

But yet I cannot hate — O ! there were hours. 

When I would hang for ever on his eye. 

And time, who stole with silent sadness by, 

Strew'd, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 

I loved him then, he loved me too — ^my heart 

Still finds its fondness kindle if he smile. 

The memory of our loves will ne'er depart ! 

And though he often sting ,me with a dart, 

Venom'd and barb'd, and waste upon the vile 

Caresses, which his babe and mine should share ; 

Though he should spurn me, I will calmly bear 

His madness — and should sickness come, and lay 

Its paralysing hand upon him, then 

I would, with kindness, all my wrongs repay. 

Until the penitent should weep and say 

How injured and how faithful T have been. 

Anonymous. 
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